














Welcome 

















to 


BK. I.E. A. 





Our entire organization 


extends a cordial invitation 


to you. Visit with us at 





OUR STORE OUR BOOTHS 
720 So. Gay St. U. T. Gymnasium 
"Tot" Fine Lucy Sarrett 
Irene Holloway Helen McDougall 
Betty Lynn Smith Bill McCord, Jr. 
Mary Ruth Flanigan Carl Hawkins 
Frank Dafferner A. B. Long 
Robert Johnson Guy Crosnoe 





ART MATERIALS — SCHOOL FURNITURE — TEACHING AIDS 
VISUAL AIDS INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE 











































Please Come 
To See Us! 


A sincere friendly welcome! ... We hope our new 
Grill will be ready by Convention time .. . Escalators 
by December! .. . New rest room facilities. New, larger 
package check room, ready now! ... You are invited 
to open a charge account and get your own charga- 
plate. Miller's delivers free within 150 miles. 

Miller's offers large assortments of good merchandise 
on six selling floors; courteous, helpful salespeople; 
right prices... . If you aren't coming to Knoxville soon, 


wed be pleased to hear from you by mail or phone. 





ONE OF THE SOUTH'S GREAT STORES 





a 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while | 
satisfying it... that inspires while it informs ... and that turns 


facts into fun! 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your e/ementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them ... to give them information in a form that they can absorb and ina 
way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many iliustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly ‘““The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 





The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 
elementary school pupils + 











MANY IN 
FULL COLOR! 


This larger, more legible type is used 
throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 
in three elementary schools. 





“ob ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


4 sv 
7anw 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 










Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department SB-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligatiot) 
j full information about new Britannica Junior. 


ee ee ee ee 
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‘ hygiene programs 

>X- 

“ with this . 

ate Ca ey e x 

vs DENTAL HEALTH FREE material PERSONAL CARE 

* (For both Elementary and Sec- Real teen-age appeal in Physical 
ondary levels.) 5-Way Plan for Fitness and Good Grooming pro- 
Elementary classes and special grams for High School and Col- 
material for High School groups. lege groups. 











Many teachers report excellent results 
from use of wall charts, student leaf- 
lets. Send for these FREE aids today. 


Hs TRAINING is helping to give many 
boys and girls a valuable lifetime asset in 
good personal care habits. And to bring fresh in- 
terest to those important health and grooming 
programs, we have created special visual aids. 


Large full-color wall charts effectively point 
out the essentials of Grooming for School and 
Job, Dental Health, and Muscle Structure, as well 
as Body Cleanliness and Hand Care. Student leaf- 
lets, attractively illustrated, clearly explain the 
“how” of personal care—and provide check sheets 
for recording progress, 

Send now for the complete units you need—or 
for additional supply of student leaflets for new 
groups. They’re free—just mail coupon below. 





Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST- 107 
3035 St. Antoine Street 
Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST- 107 

45 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [j (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [1] New Hand Care [J 
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= College............ Teacher Training College5 —- Other............ 
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HOW DOES A JET PLANE WokK? | 
HOW CAN IT CLIMB ALMOST | 
2 MILES A MINUTE — 
STRAIGHT UP? ~ 








WHAT VORAGIOUS INSECTS PRODUCE 
YOUNG WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST 
"2OR3 YEARS UNDER WATERANDUSE ~ 

JET PROPULSION TO CATCH THEIR 4 ?. 











% a 


7S USE RADAR—THEY 
EVER HIT EVEN TELE- 
PHONE WIRES IN 
NIGHT FLYING, 













Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. || 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 


Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as follows: Gordian 
Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. Jet Plane, 
Vol. J, PE; 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol. D, pg. 90. 
World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 

Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 















WHAT 15 THE HIGH. 
CAPITOL IN THE WORL 
$0. HIGH THAT “VISITOR 
FIND EVEN WALKING 
HARD WORK? .. 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


You can find the answers to the above and hundreds of 
other questions in the latest Compton’s, on display 
at the T.E.A. Conventions, Nashville, October 17 
and Knoxville, October 30-31 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 North Dearborn Street e Chicago 10, Illinois 


T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 
Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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omprehensive coverage 


[j=rereer measurement 
onclusive interpretation 


* * 


New FORM R 
METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


Standardized on a population in- 
cluding town, city, and rural 
schools in 48 states. 


Because of the facilities provided 
to meet every achievement testing 
need, the careful determination of 
content, and the unparalleled ex- 
tent of standardization, schools 
can use these tests with efficiency 
and confidence. Testing with 
Metropolitan means continuous 
and comprehensive coverage at 
every class level; it is a guarantee 
that teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators can use the resulting 
data effectively in making deci- 


sions concerning the child, the 


class, and the school system. 


* * 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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Schooling the public 
in education’s 
needs and values 


(THE series of advertisements reproduced at 
the right have appeared, in full-page size, 

in TrmE Magazine. They were prepared by 
American Seating Company in an earnest effort 
to create better and wider public understanding 
of the problems that beset American education. 

Enlightenment leads to constructive action. 
Hence, our aim in these advertisements has been 
to point out the vital relationship between 
education and every community’s welfare. We 
have explained how a community serves its own 
best interests whenever it makes needed im- 
provements in teaching conditions, pays its 
teachers well, and adopts other measures for 
the good of its local schools. 

We have been gratified by the recognition 
which the campaign has received. We shall feel 
well repaid if it helps to hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under which 
educators and educational institutions have had 
to perform their duties. 

American Seating Company’s interest in to- 
day’s educational problems springs from an 
awareness of the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge gained through 
more than 60 years of developing and producing 
school furniture. 


H. M., TALIAFERRO President 


etmetcan Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING | 


Lip, 
4 ah Can Sch Appeared in 


3 edo —— / TIME Magazine 
we Ore SeCure February 24, 1947 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
March 31, 1947 


pe American I eachers 
Me progress of your communit 
Sew be "E the seneiay 2 0 thew : y. 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
May 12, 1947 


ee ¢ merican Educators 
America Kae 


asc. fiving, stand: 
help to raise eet vax sete 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
June 23, 1947 
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Eritorial Comment .. . 


CODE OF ETHICS 


However it may be stated in the constitution, the 
main purpose of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
dation is to build a strong and efficient profession 
of teaching in Tennessee. The best way to strength- 
en our profession is for all of us to conduct our- 
glves in such a manner that we shall reflect credit 
to the profession of which we are members. 

Several years ago, the T.E.A. adopted a Code of 
Ethics which was intended to serve as guide to 
teachers in their various activities and relation- 
ships. If that code were universally observed in all 
of its provisions our profession would approach 
perfection and the public esteem for us would 
know no bounds! 

Chairman John A. Thackston and his capable 
fellow members* of the Code of Ethics Commission 
have worked long and hard to perfect the Code, to 
familiarize teachers with its provisions and to se- 
cure its adoption as a pattern of conduct by every 
teacher in the state. 

Put a copy of the Code in a place where you will 
see it every day! Study it! Practice it! Your stu- 
dents, your patrons, your fellow teachers and you, 
yourself, will be glad you did. 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


As is our custom this issue carries the program 
of the annual convention of the Eastern Section of 
the Tennessee Education Association. The program 
of the Middle Section will appear in a special edi- 
tion. The program of the Western Section will ap- 
pear in the November issue. 

Our usual “bigger and better” seems entirely too 
mild a description for the programs Deans Burle- 
sn and Beasley and their committees have ar- 
ranged to delight their respective conventionnaires 
this year. Hence, we shall only warn you that you 
will never forgive yourself if you miss your re- 
gional convention! 


AN "'IF'' ANSWERED 
“I wouldn’t mind paying the sales tax if I knew 
itreally went to schools.” Your editor recently heard 
asubstantial citizen and good friend of public edu- 
tation make this observation as he paid his sales tax 
a purchase. 

This observation made your editor wonder wheth- 
& there were other substantial citizens throughout 


*J. Will Foster, Chairman-elect, Agnes Justice, Estelle 
Carmack, Carolyn Young and John E. Windrow (succeeding 
Dr. Thackston at the expiration of his term in January). 
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the state who do not know just how the sales tax 
revenue is being spent. If so, they deserve to have 
an answer to their “if,” and here it is! 

The law says that of the first $20,000,000 collected 


from the sales tax: 


70% goes to education. 

10% goes a aid to dependent children, the blind and the 

aged. 

12%% goes to municipalities. 

5% goes to a state sinking fund to provide for a building 

program for state institutions. 

21%6% goes for administration of the tax. 

A part of the amount appropriated for aid to de- 
pendent children and the blind will be used directly 
or indirectly for education. The municipalities will 
undoubtedly use a substantial part of their share for 
education. State educational institutions will get 
their share of the amount appropriated for state 
buildings. Hence, it is reasonable to assume that 
over 80%, rather than 70%, of the first $20,000,- 
000 collected from the sales tax will be used direct- 
ly or indirectly for education. 

The 70% specifically earmarked for education 
has already brought about the following improve- 
ments in our state school program: 


1. An increase of from $300 to $833 in the annual salary 
of every teacher. 

2. A nine months school term for every child. 

3. Sick leave pay for teachers in all school systems which 
will match state funds available for this purpose. 

. A salary increase for county superintendents along 
with funds for secretarial assistance, travel expense 
for the superintendent and board of education, and 
necessary equipment and supplies. 

. Employment of teachers for homebound children. 

. Expansion in the state and local programs of school 
supervision. 

. Increase in amount available for the purchase of in- 
structional materials. 

. First state appropriations for health education. 

. Increased state appropriations for maintenance and 
operations of school buildings, fixed charges and trans- 
portation. 

10. Expansion of the state programs of vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation. 

11. Increase in appropriations for all institutions of higher 
education. 

12. Increase in benefits of the State Teacher Retirement 
System. 


The law says that all above $20,000,000 collected 
from the sales tax will be divided in the following 
manner: 


70% will be returned to the counties to be used for school 
buildings and maintenance and school transporta- 
tion. ; 

10% will be returned to the counties to be used for wel- 
fare purposes. 

12%% will be returned to the municipalities. 

7%% will go to a state sinking fund to provide for a 
building program for state institutions. 


(Continued on page 8) 








It appears now that the counties should receive 
from $7,000,000 to $14,000,000 this year from the 
sales tax excess for use in school construction and 
maintenance and school transportation. They need 
over $100,000,000 for these purposes! 

These facts should be quoted to any who doubt 
whether schools are really receiving the major 
benefits from the sales tax. They should be sup- 
plemented with figures from the county trustee or 
city treasurer comparing state school funds re- 
ceived locally before and after the sales tax. They 
should be supplementd with facts from the school 
superintendent concerning improvements in the 
local school program which the sales tax has made 
possible. 

There is no “if” about it: the sales tax has saved 
the schools of Tennessee, and it provides the hope 
of still greater benefits in the years to come. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1947 


Every week should be American Education 
Week, because every week parents and the general 
public should be familiar with and concerned about 
what is happening in the schools. Even so, it is good 
to set aside a special week each year during which 
the attention of the entire nation is focused upon 
education. This year American Education Week 
will be observed during the week of November 9-15. 

The observance will have particular significance 
in Tennessee this year. For the first time in our 
history, every citizen is now contributing directly 


to the support of education, through the sales tax, 
Every citizen will have a new interest in the enter. 
prise which he is now supporting, and will want. 
to know what he is getting for his investment, §7 


American Education Week is our golden opportuni- #9 


ty to show the people of Tennessee what they are 
getting for their investment in education; to fa. 
miliarize them with our problems; and to enlist? 
their support in our efforts to improve the educa-}¢ 
tional opportunities of their children. 


Every local education association should imme. Ve. 
diately contact its local P.T.A. president, American [3 


Legion Post Commander and school superintend. f, 
ent and make plans for observance of American 
Education Week in every school and classroom, 
The A.E.W. packet, which may be obtained from 
the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. will be of tremendous value in 
planning the observance. 


LITTLE BUT LOUD 


Perry County, one of the state’s smallest coun- 
ties, has the distinction of being the first to send in 
dues for 100% membership of its teachers in their 
national, state and regional education associations, 
Incidentally, the teachers raised their own local as 
sociation dues to $3 and those also have been paid. 

Congratulations and more power to Tom Kent 
Savage and his professionally spirited teachers of 
Perry County! 





A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Tennessee Book Company can supply, at once, every pupil in your class 


with an authentic dictionary. The Merriam-Webster Dictionary for 
Boys and Girls gives your pupils all the advantages of a dictionary 
written especially for children plus the comfortable assurance that 
they will have nothing to unlearn later when they graduate to the use 
of the grownups’ dictionary—the authoritative Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition. For a systematic course in dit 
tionary usage, get the workbook, Adventures in Dictionary Lana 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 


A staff of educators and dictionary experts collaborated to compile 
a dictionary with maximum usability and absolute authenticity. Be- 
hind this Students Dictionary is the authority of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition; the dictionary itself is 
tailored to students’ needs. It is well known for its wealth of 
synonyms. Ample stock in plain and indexed editions are avail- 
able at Tennessee Book Company. Ask for the Gilmartin workbooks. 





American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Obi 
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New Books from Steck For 1947-1948 








~ LANGUAGE 


GRADES 1-8 


The new Steck Language Series pre- 
sents clear-cut rules, specific examples, 
and comprehensive exercises designed 
to help the child in forming correct 
habits of speech. Each workbook has a 
complete maintenance program that is 
carried over from level to level through- 
out the series. Organization is simple 
and effective. Adequate training in both 
oral and written English is assured by 
the wide variety of exercises covering 
the principles and rules of grammar. 
which every child must know. Repeti- 
tive drill insures mastery of each skill. 
The first three books in this series form 
a complete language arts program for 
the primary grades with no reading 
difficulties. The new series contains 20 
percent more material than the old 
series, and each book is purposeful, spe- 
cific, and well suited to any program. 


° Ret. 32¢ Wh. 24¢ 
Grades 3. 4 38¢ 28¢ 
Grades $, 6, 7,8 48¢ 











OUR NATION 


EIGHTH GRADE HISTORY 
Emphasis is placed upon important 
people, events and dates in United 
States history in this attractive Work- 
text. Pupil interest is maintained in a 
wide variety of problem-solving activi- 
ties divided into 21 units of work. 
References to textbooks, questions, 
suggestions for class discussions and 
two-color maps supplement the inter- 
esting text and drill. 

Ret. 48¢ 


REVISIONS 


WAPROVING EXPRESSION— The new edition of this 
Worktext is better organized, more comprehen- 
sive, and mote proficient in its development of 
every major phase of tenth-grade English. 


Grade 10 = Ret. 64¢ Wh, 48¢ 


Wh. 36¢ 


WORLD HISTORY—The new revision of this 
popular Worktext brings it up-to-date with 
the latest world developments through April, 
1947. Varied exercises, comprehensible text, 
maps, charts, and references. 

Ret. 64¢ 


Wh. 48¢ 




















GEOGRAPHY 


GRADES 3-8 

Overseas Neighbors is a new workbook 
for the sixth grade in the Steck Geog- 
raphy Series. Material covers the global 
aspects of geography and is designed 
to lead the child to a fuller understand- 
ing of other peoples and their contri- 
butions to world culture. Overseas 
Neighbors follows the general style of 
other books of this series, with attrac- 
tive illustrations, maps, charts, textbook 
references, activities, and problem- 
solving exercises integrated into a 
sound, balanced work program for 
elementary geography. Each book is 
designed for the threefold purpose of 
assuring mastery of facts, of increasing 
competency in handling human rela- 
tionships, and of improving perspective 
of all countries and races. 


Grades 3, 4 Ret. 38¢ Wh. 28¢ 
Grades 5,6,7,8 Ret. 48¢ Wh. 36¢ 


WORKBOOKS 














GROWTH IN ENGLISH.. STECK SCIENCE SERIES... HISTORY AND CIVICS... 





STECK MUSIC SERIES .. 
cal - .@ Com- s 4-12... provides a grades 2 through senior — 2 through senior for elementary and high 
? arithmetic m onal, workable Eng- high school . an inte- igh school... carefully school grades.. — 
in Worktext. Simple, e lish program in Worktext gee science program in graded material in Work- maps, i ions, 
tive presentation and for adequate training in lorktext. Profusely iilus- text to teach techniques varied practice make each 
maintenance of skills. speaking and writing. tr and appreciation. book outstanding. 


Send All Orders to 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ben M. Ray — State Representative 
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Objectives of the New 
OPERATION and MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


FOR the first time in the history 
of State assistance to local 
school units, a well organized and 
properly functioning service for 
the operation and maintenance 
of the school plant has been recog- 
nized as an essential factor in ef- 
ficient school administration. Be- 
cause of this recognition, the cost 
of these services has been placed 
in the minimum school program. 
The per capita amount allowed 
for maintenance, operation, and 
fixed charges in the minimum pro- 
gram of a county, city, or special 
school district shall be not less 
than $8.00 expended for these 
services, based on the average 
daily attendance of the previous 
school year. Any balance left on 
this account may be carried for- 
ward into the second year of the 
biennium, during which year the 
entire allotment, plus the residue 
of the preceding year, shall be ex- 
pended for either or all of these 
services. In order that these 
services may be provided most 
economically and efficiently, pro- 
vision has been made for a super- 
visor of school plants in each 
county, city, or special school dis- 
trict with a scholastic population 
of 1,000 or more. It is quite evi- 
dent that in the smaller admini- 
strative units this individual will 
be required to do much of the 
actual maintenance work; how- 
ever, in the larger units this in- 
dividual could not achieve the 
desired results without additional 
maintenance employees. 


The maintenance of a school 
plant is defined as those services, 
materials, replacements and sup- 
plies necessary to provide well 
preserved school buildings in or- 
der to protect the health and wel- 
fare of the occupants, provide an 
adequate educational environ- 
ment, and to secure minimum de- 
preciation. The intention of this 
service is to maintain all school 
buildings in a good state of re- 
pair uniformly and consistently 
throughout the school administra- 
tive unit. 


Operation of a school plant is 
defined as those services, materi- 
als, and supplies necessary to 
keep each school building in op- 
eration at as nearly one hundred 
per cent efficiency as possible in 
order to serve the best interests 
of teachers, pupils, and commu- 
nity, to keep such buildings at- 
tractive and inviting, and to pro- 
tect the public’s investment. In 
order that schools may be oper- 
ated smoothly and efficiently, a 
full time janitor is required for 
each unit of six or more teachers. 
It is the intention that this service 
should provide an adequate and 
safe supply of water, sanitary 
toilet facilities, ample heat and 
light, and a school building which 
is clean, wholesome, and inviting. 

The program as set out above 
is a large order for the schools of 
Tennessee, and school boards, 
school administrators, teachers, 
pupils and community must ac- 
cept the challenge to provide 
these services which can be seen 
and appreciated by the public at 
large. The school plant repre- 
sents an investment that must be 
protected. It is poor business to 


. fail to protect this investment by 


neglecting to provide an adequate 
program for major and minor re- 
pairs or by employing incompe- 
tent and physically unfit men and 
women to care for it. 

The school plant should be 
safeguarded against vandalism, 
misuse, and undue depreciation. 
An adequate and well organized 
maintenance service will facilitate 
the detection and reporting of 
such abuse either through the 
building staff or by periodic sum- 
mertime inspection. 

Custodial service is essential in 
every school regardless of size. 

The school custodian, or janitor 
as he is often called, comes in 
close contact with teachers, pupils 
and the public. He also has many 
important responsibilities and 
duties. The physical condition 
of the school plant and the well- 
being of every individual who 
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by H. C. Headden 


Director, Division of Schoolhouse 


Planning and Transportation 


uses it are affected by the manner 
in which the custodian measures 
up to his responsibilities and by 
his efficiency in the performance 
of his duties. It is important, 
therefore, in the selection of the 
school custodian that attention be 
given to his personal qualifica- 
tions, training, experience, and 
general fitness for the position. 
The custodian cannot properly 
care for the building without the 
cooperation of teachers and pu- 
pils. The teacher is looked upon 
as the leader and should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
study the principles of school 
housekeeping and the practices 
to be followed in the care of the 
building. In the assignment of 
responsibilities and duties it 
should be remembered that the 
classroom teacher occupies the 
key position in establishing prop- 
er habits and attitudes concerning 
good housekeeping among the 
children. The function of the 
teacher is that of guide and coun- 
selor to the children in their 
growth and development. She is, 
therefore, responsible if pupils 
are wasteful with supplies, untidy 
in housekeeping practices, and 
indifferent in the care of the 
school building and grounds. 


Boys and girls learn by doing. 
It is highly desirable that the ex- 
periences in which the children 
participate be real life situations 
and that they have practical edu- 
cational value. One important 
outcome of pupil participation in 
school housekeeping is the devel- 
opment of desirable habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations toward 
the care and use of property— 
both public and private. It is 
recommended, therefore, that 
many housekeeping duties be 











OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
suffered each year in the U. S. through 


fire. PPP 
A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
as THE Cup Szgs It. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

NC to 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
cludes 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ari- 
zona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 
46% of California. 


PDS 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, NEIGH- 
BoRS AROUND THE WORLD. 

On 


“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 
PPL 
GIGANTIC presses in five major cities 
are running two shifts to bring you THE 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 
ON ee 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 
but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 
Additional postage on books would be 
staggering, were the bill to become a law. 
ew 
ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—all are “present” in TREASUREs, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
Reaping Series. 
ta 
LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period of 
ten years. wmnrr 
HAVE you seen the brand new Winston 
Epuctionat List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to WINSTON FLASHEs. 


Winston Builaing, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ge) te), hfe) 








shared by pupils in such a way 
that they become desirable learn- 
ing experiences. The custodian 
should have the building and 
grounds clean and comfortable 
when the children arrive in the 
morning, but the condition at the 
close of the day is largely the re- 
sponsibility of the children. 

Each custodian should have his 
own work schedule for no two 
school plants are exactly alike. 
They differ in shape, size, equip- 
ment, and conditions; however, 
these differences do not mean 
that one custodian’s schedule is 
of no value in determining the 
schedule of a custodian of an- 
other building. Many schedules 
have been prepared that would 
serve as guides or checks for the 
establishment of schedules for 
particular schools. 


It is poor economy to fail to 
supply the custodian and the 
maintenance crew with sufficient 
amount of good tools and equip- 
ment. Value and usefulness and 
not first cost should be considered 
in making purchases. Labor is 
the primary cost in the cleaning 
processes running from 90 to 95 
per cent. It is obvious that tools 
or materials which cause a waste 
of time in getting the job done 
are expensive regardless of first 
cost. 


There are many details which 
will confront the operation and 
maintenance employees as they go 
about their official duties. Infor- 
mation on many of these details 
has been very carefully prepared 
and should be secured and used 
as an in-service training program 
for those conscientious employees 
who want to learn to do a good 
job. It is the definite responsi- 
bility of school officials every- 
where to see that a good mainte- 
nance and operation service is 
rendered in order that the chil- 
dren might have the advantage of 
living experiences which will con- 
tribute to the formation of the 
proper health and safety habits. 
All school buildings in Tennessee 
should be shining examples of 
good housekeeping in order that 
everyone visiting the school prem- 
ises might be impressed with the 
business-like manner in which our 
schools are being operated. 





READY FOR YOU 
NOW! 






6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Classroom 


FILMS! 







Hare and the Tortoise. 
A children’s classic 
that comes vividly 
alive in this complete- 
ly charming film pres- 
entation. 










Puppetry. Shows the 
complete art of pup- 
petry from the carving 
of figures to their 
manipulation on ac- 








Immunization. The lat- | 
est in the famous se- 
ries of EBFilms on 
the human body .. . 
an interesting, author- 
itative, understand- 
able explanation of 
disease prevention. 





































_ Britannica Films 
brings to your classroom six outstand- 
ing new films ...so skillfully conceived, 
so brilliant in performance that they 
actually mark a forward step in audio- 
visual education. 

See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information absolutely absorbing—are, 
in themselves, enriching experiences 
which your pupils will remember fully 
and gratefully. 

All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you teach 
without them. Write for full informa- 
tion on each of these films today. 


IN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


ay The Making of a Mural. 
Ms Thomas Hart Benton exe- 
cutes a brilliant mural step 
by step before the color cam- 
era... a method of instruc- 
tion that will revolutionize 
art teaching. 





























Painting Reflections in Wa- 
ter. Eliot O’Hara, A.N.A., 
explains and illustrates his 
excellent water-color tech- 
niques while painting a view 
of Gloucester Harbor. 


Brush Techniques. . . . Mr. 
O'Hara paints a vivid im- 
pression of a landscape 
while demonstrating brush 
techniques in a way that 
only acolor film could show. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


20 WORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, LINCS 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Under the New Program 


by T. Wesley Pickel 


Assistant Director, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Trans- 
portation 


_— importance of transporta- 
tion in our school system has 
been recognizd for many years; 
but only under the present law 
has it been given its rightful place 
in the financial structure of the 
educational program. Since the 
cost of transportation is now in- 
cluded in the minimum program, 
it will cease to be an increasing 
burden to the local administrative 
units. Counties probably will be 
able to extend their programs to 
reach pupils in isolated areas 
without additional expenditures. 
Provisions have been made where- 
by it will be possible for every 
boy and girl of school age to at- 
tend an appropriate school 
through the twelve grades. Many 
administrative units have reached 
this goal and others are planning 
to do so in the near future. 


The problem of finance is a ma- 
jor one; but it is not the only 
problem in perfecting the ulti- 
mate program of school transpor- 
tation. The condition of roads in 
some rural sections has caused 
much difficulty in expanding the 
program to the desired end. How- 
ever, road construction is rapid- 
ly changing this situation in many 
areas. 

Another problem is the lack of 
@ sufficient number of vehicles 
for a satisfactory program of 
transportation. The average num- 
ber of pupils per bus transported 
in Tennessee is far above that of 
most Southern states. The eight- 
een hundred vehicles in operation 
transport approximately 143,000 
pupils. The average of eighty 
pupils per bus creates many prob- 


lems which must be eliminated. 
New state laws and State Board 
of Education regulations have 
been passed and adopted to im- 
prove this situation. Section 11 
of the new state law specifies that 
a school bus shall not at any time 
transport more pupils than the 
manufacturer’s rated capacity. 
An overloaded bus not only pre- 
sents a problem of safety in op- 
eration but also increases the 
number of discipline cases and 
does not permit proper heating 
and ventilation. In order to meet 
the requirements of this Act, it 
will be necessary to secure ap- 
proximately one hundred and 
forty additional buses in the 
State. 


The section of the law limiting 
the extent of time to one and one- 
half hours that pupils are permit- 
ted to remain in transit to or from 
school on a school bus in the 
morning or afternoon involves a 
situation which is more difficult 
to solve. In many cases the ex- 
tremely long routes are main- 
tained only for the purpose of 
providing transportation for up- 
per grade pupils who live in 
sparsely populated areas. A 
careful study of the possibility of 
rerouting has often provided a 
solution to this problem. In some 
instances the establishment of 
trunk bus lines on main thorough- 
fares with feeder buses serving 
sparsely populated areas offers 
the best service where extremely 
long distances must be traveled 
to reach a school of appropriate 
grade level. 


The question of what consti- 
tutes a reasonable walking dis- 
tance to a school or a bus line has 
always been a point of contro- 
versy. In the past state funds 
were paid only on pupils who lived 
more than two miles from a 
school. <A provision of the new 
law reduces this distance to one 
and one-fourth miles. However, 
physically handicapped pupils 
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may be transported within the 
one and one-fourth mile limit. 
This provision of the new law 
will eliminate the crowding of 
buses within walking distance of 
the school since pupils residing 
within this limit will not be per- 
mitted to ride. It will also reduce 
the number of retraces on side 
roads as the same regulation will 
apply in this case. 


The provisions of the new law 
and State Board of Education 
regulations dealing with the type 
of equipment and qualifications of 
the driver are most important. 
The use of safe equipment in 
transporting school children can- 
not be overemphasized. The reg- 
ulations which were recently 
adopted by the State Board of 
Education specify that materials 
used in school buses must be of 
such strength and type as to offer 
not only adequate protection but 
also comfort to the occupants. The 
regulation provides that drivers 
of school buses must have not 
only a doctor’s certificate show- 
ing that he or she is physically fit 
for the position, but must also 
present adequate proof of moral 
qualifications. 


The State Commissioner of 
Education is authorized to make 
an inspection of all school buses 
at least once annually. The pur- 
pose of this inspection will be to 
eliminate any unsafe equipment, 
to determine necessary correc- 
tions of vehicles and _ safety 
equipment, and to encourage 
county officials and bus operators 
to maintain equipment in the best 
possible condition. 


In order that all pupils may 
have an equal opportunity to at- 
tend school a provision was made 
in the transportation Act to per- 
mit counties to pay parents or 
guardians of pupils living in re- 
mote areas where transportation 
is not advisable an amount equal 
to the average per capita cost of 
transportation of other pupils in 
the county with the provision that 
these pupils maintain regular at- 
tendance in school. This will 
provide a part of the transporta- 
tion cost of these pupils and en- 
able them to attend a school of 
the proper grade level. 











The Tennessee Textbook 
Authority has officially approved 
the use of the following books 
published by The L. W. Singer 
Company, thus making available 
to you the finest textbooks in 
their respective fields. 


Bacal Reading 
and Literature 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book : 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys é 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . . 3 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment . 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . .11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . .12 


Bascal Sccence 


The Scientific Living Series 


WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 

THROUGH THE YEAR. eo. - 

WINTER COMES AND GOES... 2 

THE SEASONS PASS ie 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB... . 
6 


. Pre-primer 
Primer 


HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES . 


Forestry and Consewation 
OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 


By John C. Caldwell, James L. Bailey, 
Richard W. Watkins 


Our representatives will call on 


you to present our books 
Write for descriptive folders and information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


249-259 West Erie Blvd. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Represented by 
ROGER BARKER, 
Trenton, Tennessee 





The provision making it man- 
datory for all vehicles used in 
transporting school children to 
carry liability insurance in keep- 
ing with the regulations of the 
State Board of Education assures 
parents of more protection for 
their children. Representatives 
of insurance companies will make 
frequent inspections which will 
encourage better maintenance of 
equipment. 


The National standard color 
scheme of school bus chrome and 
marking in black letters of a 
school bus definitely places it in a 
separate category from other ve- 
hicles. It is a vehicle which every 
motorist knows and is recognized 
as one which should be ap- 
proached with caution. 


The distribution of funds by the 
use of a combine per capita and 
density of population formula will 
increase the possibility of ex- 
panding the transportation pro- 
gram in sparsely populated coun- 
ties. Funds provided for counties 
under the minimum program in 
some instances will be greater 
than the amount actually needed 
to operate and maintain adequate 
transportation services. Any resi- 
due accumulating from _ this 
source may be used in making 
necessary replacements in trans- 
portation equipment. 


It has been found that counties 
operating under the county-own- 
ership plan will be in much better 
position to reach the ultimate pro- 
gram. County units operating 
under private contract systems 
have had constant demands for 
increases in operating costs. 
These counties will be competing 
with the more efficient county- 
owned systems. Numerous case 
studies have been made to deter- 
mine which type program offers 
the most in service, flexibility, and 
economy. These studies have in 
every case proved that the county- 
ownership plan is the most desir- 
able when adequate facilities for 
proper maintenance and servicing 
are provided. 


ASA PETERSON 
Says 


WATCH FOR THEM! 
THE NEW DeVRYS 


Tb 





Designed and built to the exacting 
specifications of audio-visual spe- 
cialists who asked fora... 


professional 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projector 
for the classroom 


The newest DeVRY projector is: 

(1) SMALL—Compact as a portable 
typewriter 

(2) LIGHTWE!IGHT—Easy to carry as 
a portable radio 

(3) TOP QUALITY—Finest of mate- 
rials and workmanship 

(4) PRICED RIGHT—Fits the most 
modest budget 


DeVRY gi designed them. DeVRY 
craftsmen bulit them. These beautiful. ef- 
ficient and durable 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projectors reflect DeVRY‘’s more than %&4 
years of motion picture equipment inventive 
and development experience. Into them has 
gone the same craftsmanship that builds 
DeVRY 35 mm. projectors and amplifiers, 
which are doing so much to produce “the 
perfect show” in the world’s finer theaters. 

These new DeVRY professional 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projectors are on the way to 
you through us. Watch for them. Wait for 
them. 





James Rosertson Hore. 


Send me without obligation, latest informa 
tion on DeVRY 16mm. Projection Equipment. 
Name. 
| Address 
City State 
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| SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SHVCE 113 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


An Investment in National and World Security 


472 is a bill that authorizes 

« $300,000,000 per annum in 
federal aid to assist the states in 
more adequately financing their 
public elementary and_ public 
secondary schools. The underly- 
ing purpose of the legislation is 
to establish a basic floor pro- 
gram in public education with 
emphasis on improving schools 
in states and localities where the 
fiscal ability of the population to 
support good ones falls short of 
what is necessary. 

The bill, co-sponsored by four 
Republicans and four Democrats 
in the United States Senate, was 
introduced January 31, 1947. 
Hearings on the measure were 
concluded May 2. The Aiken sub- 
committee, which held the hear- 
ings, reported the bill favorably 
to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare June 9, 1947. 
This was followed by a favorable 
report from the full Committee 
July 3. The measure is now 
pending on the Senate Calendar 
—Calendar No. 439, Report No. 
425, a copy of which may be pro- 
cured upon request to one of 
your United States Senators. 

The next step in the legisla- 
tive process, when the 80th Con- 
gress reconvenes in © January 
1948, will be to procure a rule 
from the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, setting a date for the bill to 
be debated. Thereafter the Sen- 
ate will vote on the measure. 


CHIEF PROVISIONS OF S. 472 


Under the act, funds will be 
distributed to the states accord- 
ing to the following three prin- 
ciples: (a) need, (b) financial 
ability, and (c) effort. Need is 
measured by the number of chil- 
dren, age 5 to 17 years old inclu- 
sive, to be educated in the state. 
Ability is measured by state in- 
come payments—i.e., the total in- 
come of all citizens in the state. 
Effort is measured by the per- 
centage of the total income of all 
citizens devoted in the state to the 


by R. B. Marston, Director 
NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division 


support of public elementary and 
public secondary schools. 

In terms of these three princi- 
ples the federal funds will be al- 
lotted to the states in direct pro- 
portion to need, in inverse pro- 
portion to ability, and in direct 
proportion to state (including 
local) effort. The effect of this ar- 
rangement is to grant proportion- 
ately larger amounts of federal 
aid to states having the greater 
needs and the lesser ability to 
satisfy them. Thus the bill is bas- 
ically an equalization measure. 

All of these conditions are ex- 
plicitly written into the legisla- 
tion to govern the apportionment 
of funds to the states. Nothing is 
left to the discretion of any in- 
dividual or agency of government. 
No matter who makes the com- 
putations from year to year to de- 
termine the amounts to be paid 
to each eligible state, results will 
be the same provided the simple 
arithmetical tasks prescribed in 
the formula are accurately per- 
formed. This consideration is em- 
phasized because of its basic im- 
portance. The precise nature of 
the distribution formula fore- 
closes all opportunity for any 
person or any agency of govern- 
ment to manipulate funds in be- 
half of any purpose inimical to 
the best interests of the schools 
of the nation. 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


S. 472 is clear cut in its prohib- 
ition of federal domination in 
the field of educational policy. 

The measure protects the use of 
funds through proper account- 
ing. The money must be spent for 
the purpose for which it is au- 
thorized—i.e. more nearly to 
equalize educational opportunity, 
through public elementary and 
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public secondary schools, in the 
nation. 

While erecting proper safe- 
guards in the field of accounting, 
the bill as drawn and recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare 
double-locks the door of state 
control over educational policy 
against federal encroachments of 
any kind. This it does, in the first 
instance, by making no transfer 
of present state control over ed- 
ucational policy to the federal 
government. In the second in- 
stance, the language of the act 
prohibits any federal agency or 
officer from exercising any in- 
fluence whatever either directly 
or indirectly, over the administra- 
tion of the schools sharing the 
benefits of the act, their person- 
nel, subjects to be taught, mater- 
ials of instruction, methods of in- 
struction, selection of textbooks, 
and the like. In other words, state 
control over educational policy- 
making will be unaffected by en- 
actment of the bill. Conditions af- 
ter passage will in each state be 
the same as in the past. 

The unimpaired right of any 
state to operate separate schools 
for separate racial groups is com- 
pletely respected and protected 
in the pending legislation. 

Further, the legislation explic- 
itly makes it illegal for any fed- 
eral agency or officer to be a par- 
ty to “any term or condition of 
any agreement or any other ac- 
tion taken under this Act, wheth- 
er by agreement or otherwise, re- 
lating to any contribution made 
under this Act to or on behalf of 
any school, or any State educa- 
tional institution or agency . . .” 

In all of these respects, which 
relate to the preservation and 
guarantee of states rights, S. 472 








is in all probability the most care- 
fully drawn of the more than 150 
federal-aid-to-education measures 
enacted by Congress since 1802. 
It is in line with the established 
American tradition of federal aid 
to education without federal con- 
trol of education. It should be 
noted that in our long history of 
national assistance to the states 
in financing education the Con- 
gress has, with few exceptions, 
respected the principle of states 
rights. “Without saying so offici- 
ally,” declared Senator George D. 
Aiken (R-Vt.), present chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee on ed- 
ucation, “it appears to one mem- 
ber of this committee at least 
that no legislation will be enacted 
by this Congress which does in- 
volve federal control of State ed- 
ucation systems.” 

S. 472 respects the principle of 
states rights on the troublesome 
question of federal aid for non- 
public schools. The language of 
the Act permits the states, in 


their own discretion, to use fed- 
eral funds authorized by its pro- 
visions “for any current expendi- 
ture for elementary or secondary 
school purposes for which educa- 
tional revenues derived from state 
or local sources may legally and 
constitutionally be expended in 
such State.” 


$15,000,000 FOR TENNESSEE 


Based on computations for the 
most recent year for which data 
were available in early 1947, Ten- 
nessee would under the provisions 
of S. 472 be eligible to receive 
$14,785,000. The amount would 
of course vary from year to year 
depending upon the income of the 
citizens of the state, the amount 
expended from state and local 
sources for public schools, and the 
number of children of school age 
to be educated. 


The above apportionment to 
Tennessee approximates $20.00 
per census child, age 5 to 17 in- 














What Good is a 


if You Lose it? 


**PAY-RAISE’’ 


That’s worth thinking about right 
now, before Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine finds you unprotected 


In the joy of getting a “‘pay-raise’”’ don’t over- 
look the need for making sure you don’t Jose 
it. A single bad accident, one severe illness or 
even prolonged quarantine might wipe out all 
you have gained by your “pay-raise”’ and 
many more dollars, too. So don’t take the 
chance of being unprotected! 


Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You can’t afford to be without T.C.U. 10-Way Protection, at 
a cost of less than a nickel a day. You are covered whether 


you’re hospitali 


zed or at home—at work or on vacation— 


whether your accident is a major one or not. Under your 


Gets Check 


ments—even in 

in 3 Days 
“This was my first appli- 
cation and I do not see 
how any company could 
make any fairer settlement. 
Thank you so much for 
your check, which came 
three days after I mailed in 
my application.’’—Clara 
Mae Bateman, Myrtle, 
Mississippi. 
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T.C.U. Policy you will never be asked to pay extra assess- 


time of epidemics. The coupon below will 


bring you all the facts. Don’t risk losing your ‘‘Pay-Raise.”’ 
Send the coupon today. 
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Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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10-Way Protection. Send me full details with- 
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clusive. The range in benefits 
among the states, including the 
District of Columbia, is upward 
from $5.00 per census child of 
school age to $28.50. Nine states 
would receive a larger amount 
per census child of school age 
than Tennessee, thirty-nine less 
(including the District of Colum- 
bia). 


NATIONAL SECURITY IS AT STAKE 


No need is more urgent in the 
nation today than that of 
strengthening the educational 
program available for American 
youth. Current national and world 
problems are unprecedented in 
number and magnitude. This 
means that the responsibilities in- 
herited by our youth are greater 
than those assumed by any pre- 
ceding generation. Upon their 
readiness to meet the issues of 
today and tomorrow depend not 
only the internal well-being of our 
country but to a large extent the 
peace of the world. More certain- 
ly than ever before has the man- 
tle of world leadership fallen upon 
the people of the United States. 


If two world wars have taught 
us anything at all it is that edu- 
cation pays, that education is the 
grass-roots of our liberties, that 
it is our buckler and shield in 
times of grave crisis. 


Approximately 5 million chil- 
dren of school age are not in any 
school. Millions of others are en- 
rolled in classrooms notorious for 
their inadequacies. Indifference 
to the prevalence of ignorance is 
a national policy that invites dis- 
aster and encourages the forces 
opposed to free men and free in- 
stitutions to run rampant in op- 
pressing the people of this globe. 
Such a policy is as sinister as 
selfishness and as futile as sin. 
Our nation can not lead nor can 
it guaranty its own security with 
shockingly large numbers of our 
youth denied an opportunity to 
become intelligent, self-directing, 
cooperating citizens. The key to 
the building of our nation is ed- 
ucation. Our safety is in strength 
of body and mind and spirit. This 
is the only foundation upon which 
lasting security for this republic 
can be established. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Truly Miss America! 


Every Memphian, every South- 
erner, in fact, can and should be 
proud that a Memphis girl, Miss 
BARBARA JO WALKER, has been 
selected as “Miss America” for 
1947. 


Pride will not be inspired so 
much by her obvious beauty in a 
section of the Nation long famed 
for the beauty of its women, but 
for the wholesome _ elements 
found in Miss WALKER—for 
what she is and what she repre- 
sents, which, to our mind, is the 
very best of American woman- 
hood. 


There was a time when a con- 
test for the selection of “Miss 
America” represented no more 
than a short cut to the uncertain 
night club game and transitory 
public acclaim. 


Possession of beauty is still a 
prime requisite for the girl so 
chosen, but even greater value is 
placed on talent and ambition. 
Miss WALKER more than met 
every qualification. 


Memphis State College, at 
which Miss WALKER is a student, 
will rejoice particularly, and 
well it should. It is an institution 
dedicated to the development of 
teachers, and the manner in 
which Miss WALKER reacted to 
the public position she has at- 
tained is, in considerable sense, 
a reflection of the quality of 





The TENNESSEE TEACHER wishes to 
add its enthusiastic "Amen" to this 
beautiful tribute Frank Ahlgren, editor 
of the Commercial Appeal, has paid 
to Miss Barbara Jo Walker. All teach- 
ers of Tennessee have thrilled at the 
knowledge that a future member of 
their profession has been chosen as 
“Miss America.” They have taken 
pride from the fact that, without "bat- 
ting an eye,” she has turned down a 
career in the movies to continue her 
preparation for teaching. Her example 
will encourage other charming young 
ladies throughout the state and nation 
to enter the teaching profession. 

Miss Walker, nothing since their re- 
cent salary increase has done so much 
to boost the morale of Tennessee's 
Teachers as your selection as “Miss 
America!" We eagerly await the day 
when you will join our ran 


THE EDITOR 











youth guidance at Memphis 
State. 

Innumerable opportunities are 
presented to any girl fortunate 
enough to be selected as “Miss 
America.” Miss WALKER’s an- 
swer to that was an immediate, 
“IT hope to finish at Memphis 
State and then teach languages.” 
She doesn’t want a professional 
career in Hollywood. She doesn’t 
want any of the other lucrative 
openings now  available—she 
wants to teach. 


To us that is an extremely 
significant ambition revealed in 
a period when there is so much 
emphasis on the hardships of a 
professional teaching career, 
and especially those created by 
too small remuneration. There is 
no more selfless human under- 
taking than that. 

“I want to teach.” How much 
pride, indeed, can her family, 
her friends, her neighbors, her 
community—the whole South— 
take in that choice. 

Miss WALKER is a member of 
an average American family 
whose life is centered in the 
home. She has enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of an average American 
girl. She is interested in the arts. 
She has participated in commu- 
nity dramatics and musical 
events. She directs a church 
choir. She is a member of a 
sorority at Memphis State. Her 
marks as a student are good, yet 
she has time for play as well as 
work—for fun as well as serious 
endeavor. She is inherently mod- 
est, and, also thoroughly signifi- 
cant, she doesn’t smoke and she 
doesn’t drink. She hasn’t found 
it necessary—and it isn’t. 

All this adds up to why we 
think she truly is “Miss Ameri- 
ca”—a worthy representative of 
millions of other wholesome 
American girls who pattern 
their lives in the best tradition 
of this country and who contrib- 
ute to its progress either in pro- 
fessional and business careers or 
as homemakers, and frequently 
both. 


In the case of Miss WALKER, 
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there is opportunity for Mem- 
phis to do a little self-satisfying 
stocktaking. By that we mean 
that there are, in this communi- 
ty, the facilities through which, 
youth like Miss WALKER can find 
expression for talent, and latent 
talent can be developed—an ed- 
ucational institution for the 
molding of teachers, the Mem- 
phis Open Air Theatre, the Lit- 
tle Theatre, the radio stations— 
the churches and general schools 
through which character is 
strengthened, and above all, a 
friendly, cooperative people 
eager to cheer the individual 
who reaches a goal. The greatest 
satisfaction in this instance 
comes of knowing that our “Miss 
America” made such earnest use 
of community facilities. 
Memphis is proud of her. 





Editorial in Memphis Commercial 
Appeal September 9. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
were asked whether their children had benefited from 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “‘Yes!”” They 
reported their children advanced more rapidly, got 
better grades, were more interested in school work. 
Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
even greater confidence. For the completely new 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year 


history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing capac- 
ity. The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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WINGED 


WORDS 


by Katharine Lowrey Trewhitt 


OW often we poor, prosaic 

adults hampered as we are 
by preconceived standards of lit- 
erary excellence and grammati- 
cal exactitude, forget that little 
children in their spontaneous, 
unself-conscious way speak the 
language of poetry! If we would 
only fan the spark of imagina- 
tion which glows in most chil- 
dren, we could encourage self- 
expression in words as well as in 
art and music. Most adults, be- 
cause we ourselves have lost the 
“glory and the gleam” Words- 
worth speaks of, which “lies 
about us in our infancy,” are 
fearful of suggesting creative 
writing to our pupils. We are 
afraid of our own inadequacies 
rather than of those of the child. 
We must begin early to encour- 
age poetic potentialities of chil- 
dren, for age brings self-con- 
sciousness and timidity about 
telling imaginative thoughts. 
The chance to say his ideas in 
beautiful and spontaneous lan- 
guage should be an opportunity 
given every boy and girl. Lan- 
guage may be a more @ifficult 
medium for creative expression 
than finger painting, crayon 
work, or clay modeling, but the 
results are worth the effort, and 
the pupil, as well as the teacher, 
feels a great sense of accom- 
plishment. 


For several years in our 
schools we have encouraged fre- 
quent reading by the teacher of 
good, simple, sincere poetry, 
choral speaking by groups of 
children, and voluntary memori- 
zation of favorite poems. From 
time to time the children have 
had an opportunity to hear ex- 
amples of stories and poems 
written by children, such as 
those included in Children’s 
Voices (published by Silver, 
Burdette). The teachers who 
have taken the trouble to do 
these things have found the re- 
sults amply rewarding, for many 
pupils have discovered that they 
too, can write. 


Supervisor of City Schools, 
Cleveland 


There is no magic formula by 
which children can be encour- 
aged to write good poems but 
there are certain things to be 
avoided if the results are to have 
freshness and originality. Too 
great emphasis upon correctness 
of spelling, punctuation, and 
such mechanics makes writing a 
task rather than a pleasure. If 
the composition is done first for 
fun, with corrections and revi- 
sions made later, the results are 
more satisfactory. After the 
child has said what he wants to 
say, then he will see that correct 
form is simply the best way to 
convey his ideas to the reader. 
So, we have real motivation for 
teaching the rules. 

Another thing to avoid is 
making the writing seem a task 
or assignment. After a poetry- 
reading period the teacher may 
encourage a class to talk about 
topics that are interesting, such 
as the birds in the tree outside, 
the snow falling, or the signs of 
spring. Nature and the changing 
seasons are constant sources of 
material. After the children 
have had several such periods of 
oral expression, the teacher 
might suggest that it would be 
fun for everyone to write down 
some of these ideas to keep. 
Sometimes it is a good idea, par- 
ticularly with very young chil- 
dren, for the teacher to write 
these on the blackboard as they 
are told to her. Then after read- 
ing them over, the pupils may 
want to change words or revise 
parts. If all are asked for sug- 
gestions, a group story or poem 
may easily evolve. Then individ- 
ual writing can be a later devel- 
opment. 

Too great insistence upon 
rhyme is not advisable. It is a 
good thing to read to the chil- 
dren unrhymed verse, such as 
Hilda Conkling’s, as well as the 
more familiar rhyming kind. 
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The teacher can explain that the 
most important thing is to say 
one’s ideas in beautiful words 
that make clear pictures, that 
some poetry has rhyme and some 
does not. There are good poems 
of both kinds. Children do love 
rhyming words, but it is a mis- 
take to permit them to sacrifice 
the sense to the sound. 

When pupils have reached 
the stage of writing poems inde- 
pendently, they should be given 
the feeling that they can always 
show what they have written to 
the teacher without fear of ridi- 
cule or undue criticism. Sugges- 
tions for improvement can be 
made in such a way that the 
child is confident of the teacher’s 
respecting his feelings. Even 
poor efforts should be commend- 
ed if the teacher is sure that 
they represent the child’s best, 
but she should be careful not to 
encourage sloppiness and inferi- 
ority when she knows that a pu- 
pil can improve. 


The following poems are sam- 
ples of creative writing done in 
the Cleveland classrooms. Many 
of the teachers have had splen- 
did results, and we hope that all 
will soon be willing to undertake 
this experiment in their classes. 

Since some children are some- 
what hesitant about attempting 
to write independent poems, the 
teachers have introduced poetry 
writing by having the class com- 
pose a group poem. The follow- 
ing group poem was written by 
a third-grade class, dictated to 
the teacher who wrote it on the 
blackboard. After some revisions 
the children copied it and illus- 
trated it with crayon drawings. 


APRIL WEATHER IN MAY 


Sunshine and rain all in one day 
Came yesterday in a very funny way. 
For a little while it was cloudy and 


dark, 

And it looked like we would have to 
build an ark. 

The wind blew so hard it knocked 
a window out, 

And out on a farm it pushed a barn 
about. 

When the sun came out, the world 
was shiny and green. 

The grass, trees, and flowers were 
fine to be seen. 


The other poems given here 
are examples of individual 
poems. 

(Continued on page 20) 








WINGED WORDS 
(Continued from page 19) 
THE OLD CROW 


Once I saw a mean old crow. 
He was in the corn patch, oh!oh! 
I ran and got my shotgun in 
a zoom 
And I shot him with a boom! 
—Second grade boy 


MAY 


The trees are green, 
Flowers are seen. 

I’m so happy and gay 
In wonderful May. 


I say, I say, 
I’m happy today. 
Oh wonderful May, 
Hip, hip, hooray! 
—Third grade girl 


One fifth-grade teacher dis- 
covered a girl in her room who 
seemed to have a real talent for 
writing. The following poems 
were written by this girl. 


LEAVES 


Leaves are falling, falling down, 
Leaves are tumbling to the ground; 
— ones, red ones, gold and 

a — 
Isn’t it fun to watch them fall? 


Leaves are falling to the ground, 

Red ones, gold ones, yellow and 
brown. 

They are swaying with the breeze, 

Falling gently from the trees. 


DARK 


In bed at night when it is dark 

And all the lights are out, 

I hear the wind go laughing by 

To blow the leaves about. 

The little birds make sleepy 
sounds, 

I can hear my dog bark. 

The moon makes a lake on my 
table top, 

Like gold there, in the dark. 

A little star comes peeping then 

Through my curtain bright, 

As though to say, “Hello, hello, 

We’re all out here tonight.” 


HARLOW 











A workbook supplements --- 
it should not supplant the 
textbook. 


A good workbook helps the. 
student to organize and 

firmly fix in his mind the 
basic elements of the sub- 
ject presented by the text. 


HARLOW WORKBOOKS are of 
this type. 


A catalogue is yours for 
the asking. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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Announcement of American Council on 


Education’s 1948 Teacher Examination Program 


Arrangements are now being 
made by the American Council on 
Education for the establishment 
of examining centers for the ninth 
annual administration of its Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations. 


The examining centers are 
conducted in cooperation with 
school systems and teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 


Superintendents and boards of 
education in many localities re- 
quire teaching applicants to pre- 
sent National Teacher Examina- 
tion records. The examination re- 
sults are used as one of the fac- 
tors in the selection of teachers. 


The Teacher Examinations 
are also administered in connec- 
tion with teacher education 
programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The examina- 
tion profile is used for student 
guidance and_ self-study of 
strengths and weaknesses in 
areas measured by tests. The tests 
are frequently used as compre- 
hensive examinations for under- 
graduates and as qualifying ex- 
aminations for graduate students. 


Used in combination with ad- 
ditional information such as that 
provided by records of experience, 
academic marks, ratings of vari- 
ous aspects of personality, etc., 
the Teacher Examination results 
can contribute materially to the 
attainment of education’s funda- 
mental goal, the provision of the 
best possible instruction for 
young people in the schools. 


The American Council on Ed- 
ucation welcomes the use of its 
examinations by any school sys- 
tem or college, provided assur- 
ance is given that the examina- 
tion results will be wsed wisely in 
combination with other signifi- 
cant information concerning the 
prospective teacher. 

Arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of examining centers 
should be made by superintend- 
ents of schools and college officials 
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before November 1, 1947. Cor- 
respondence regarding coopera- 
tion in the project may be ad- 
dressed to David G. Ryans, As- 
sociate Director, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations, 
American Council on Education, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, New York. 


Dairy Foods 


SHOULD BE 


Daily Foods 





A delightful way to get the 
daily quota of nourishing 
dairy foods is Sealtest Ice 
Cream. In addition to Vita- 
min A and calcium, it is rich 
in other minerals, vitamins 
and protein, and contains 10 
important Amino Acids. 
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THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 





Tune in the Sealtest Village Store 
Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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| tis a great thing for students to 
study the marvellously inspir- 
ing history of our state, particu- 
larly when it is enriched and mo- 
tivated by a teacher who really 
knows and loves the history of 
Tennessee. It is a mark of intel- 
lectual curiosity when certain 
phases of our history and prob- 
lems of our state are explored by 
teacher and pupils cooperatively. 
The one hope of progressive ed- 
ucation is that pupils may not 
alone learn the history of the liv- 
ing dead but that they may learn 
the history of the living active. 
The current needs and problems 
are just as essential for the child 
to know as the record of those 
who have passed on but who left 
“their footprints on the sands of 
time.” 

During the school year of 1946- 
1947, the students of my Sociol- 
ogy classes were interested in 
learning the needs of the South; 
the needs of our state and the 
needs of our city. They first 
learned many of the leaders in all 
walks of life. A brief letter was 
written to a large group of per- 
sons to secure their suggestions 
on the needs of the various areas. 
Since all patriotic citizens are 
eager to assist our state in be- 
coming the state it ought to be, 
I am quoting three or four of 
the representative persons who 
gave answers on the needs of Ten- 
nessee in the hope that similar 
studies may be made in other 
classes in the state. 

Governor Jim McCord wrote 
the following: “In my opinion the 
greatest need of Tennessee today 
is the continuation of the prog- 
ress our great state has made in 
years past. More specifically, we 
need to continue the progress we 
have made in: 

1. Education, to the end that 
every child in our state will 
have access to a_ well- 
rounded educational pro- 
gram which will enable him 
to develop and utilize fully 
his talents and capabilities, 

2. Health, to the end that all 
of our people may enjoy the 
advantages of competent 
health service, 





THE NEEDS OF TENNESSEE 


by 
J. P. Dyer 


Central High School, 
Chattanooga 


8. Conservation, to the end that 
our wealth of natural re- 
sources may he preserved 
for the pleasure and bene- 
fit of our people throughout 
the years to come, 

4. Highways, to the end that 
our people and our visitors 
may travel with ease and 
comfort to every corner of 
our state, and 

5. State pride, to the end that 
all of us will continue our 
united efforts to make of our 
state the greatest common- 
wealth in the nation.” 

Hon. Gordon Browning, for- 
mer Governor of Tennessee 
wrote: “A new constitution to 
permit much needed legislation 
now being blocked by the archa- 
ic provisions of our old Consti- 
tution. Improvement in hospital 
treatment for the insane so as to 
effect a cure of their malady in- 
stead of those hospitals being 
merely a place of detention. A 
progressive system for school im- 
provements throughout the state 
so as to broaden the capacity of 
our people for democratic proc- 
esses. Coordination and cooper- 
ation with Federal Agencies in an 
effective program for conserva- 
tion of natural resources with 
emphasis on soil improvement. 
An aroused public interest in 
cleansing our election practices so 
the people’s votes will be counted 
like they are cast in every part 
of Tennessee.” 

Alfred Mynders, editor, Chat- 
tanooga Times, wrote the follow- 
ing: “The chief needs of Tennes- 
see are an appreciation of our 
assets and the will and determi- 
nation to use these assets to the 
greatest advantage. No other 
state is blessed with such cheap 
and abundant electricity. The cli- 
mate is temperate, the soil is fer- 
tile and mineral resources almost 
unlimited. 

“Tennessee is becoming recog- 
nized as one of the most beauti- 
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ful states among the forty-eight. 
But political machines and a 
backward state constitution com- 
bine to thwart the interests of the 
people. We cannot have a good 
tax system, we cannot get a full 
vote of the people, we cannot se- 
cure the needed revenue for 
schools and public health be- 
cause the political machines con- 
tinue to defeat efforts for revision 
of our old 1870 Constitution. I 
believe there is an awakening. 
Events in East Tennessee during 
the past two years are most en- 
couraging from a political stand- 
point. 

“The Tennessee Valley is be- 
coming green again under the 
progress of the T. V. A. We have 
a new frontier just for the grasp- 
ing. We have a new spring and 
a new life if the people can 
throw off some of the shackles of 
a backward constitution and a 
ruthless state-wide political ma- 
chine.” 

Hon. Estes Kefauver, member 
of Congress from Chattanooga 
wrote: “It seems to me that the 
chief need of our state is to re- 
vise our outmoded Constitution. 
Also, I think poll tax should be 
abolished and legislators of the 
government should be paid more 
ample compensation. 

“There is also a great need of 
getting more young people inter- 
ested in politics as a career. 
There has been too much of a 
feeling that politics is alright for 
the other fellow but not for me.” 

From the answers received it 
is apparent that certain needs are 
mentioned uniformly by the writ- 
ers. No teacher can be prejudiced 
in the imparting of information 
or the making of an investiga- 
tion of the needs. Illumination is 
the thing that should come first 
through accurate information. 
Action will follow logically as 
people are informed and aroused 
to the needs of their school, com- 
munity, state or nation. 

The duty of the teacher is to 
inform, not to prejudice; to en- 
lighten not to blind; to inspire, 
not to destroy hope. Our challenge 
is stupendous. Are we equal to it 
with all of its implications? If 
we are, tremendous progress is 
ahead; if we are not, we deserve 
nothing better than catastrophe. 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 


Here is the diet record of one class 
in a Minnesota school. How would 
your class score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Among the tested materials avail- 
able are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them 
you can quickly gauge your pupils’ 
knowledge of nutrition and discover 
where eating habits are faulty. 


New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


Surprising as it may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween— it’s on nutrition! 
While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance of 
green and yellow vegetables in 
their diets—about yellow vege- 
tables in particular. 


This is one of the many ways 
children all over the country are 
now being taught the facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 


of projects and experiences with / 


foods are made part of the curric- 
ulum. Helpful materials, dis- 
tributed by General Mills, 

have been prepared by edu- 
cators and tested in experimental 
schools. The boys and girls are 
finding this method absorbing; 


teachers are finding it effective. 

Today, more and more teachers 
are using the General Mills “Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” to help 
establish good eating habits. Per- 
haps this program would be 
helpful to you. For complete in- 
formation write to the Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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WITH THE A. C. E. 
by Ruth McDonald 


A Message to Anyone With a Pencil and Paper: 


We Aren't Interested in Slates 


N ow that the season of what- 
to-say and how-to-say-it has ar- 
rived we extend an urgent re- 
quest for news with a personal 
touch (or otherwise) to all the 
presidents, publicity chairmen, 
and other officers of the various 
Tennessee A.C.E. branches; 
likewise to the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the same. What- 
ever you want said about you 
write it down and send it to us. 


Summer Conference 


The biggest event in Tennes- 
see-A.C.E. during the summer 
months is always the annual 
conference held on the campus 
of Peabody College. From the 
standpoint of numbers, partici- 
pants, and interest, the 1947 
conference was outstanding. Al- 
most every branch sent at least 
one delegate who spent time 
even after dismissal discussing 
such things as_ constitutional 
amendments. 


Over-the-Fence-Chatter 


Miss Eleanor Robertson, East 
Tennessee vice-president, has 
gone to Scotland where she will 
serve as an exchange teacher 
during the current year. She 
was succeeded in office by Miss 
Ernie Fritts of Knoxville. . 
Mary Cannon is working tire- 
lessly in behalf of a joint Paris 
-Henry County A.C.E. meeting 
in October . . . Mrs. Margaret 
Lang, Miss Lillian Walker, Miss 
Elizabeth Voss, and _ perhaps 
others of our members who are 
not as articulate as they should 
be, attended the N.E.A. conven- 
tion. Elizabeth reported, “This 
N.E.A. convention was an eye 
opener to me... Andy Holt was 
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worried over his children’s hav- 
ing their tonsils taken out. But 
he made a speech and we were 
very proud of him. I met so 
many people who would say as 
soon as they found I was from 
Tennessee, “That’s the home of 
Andy Holt.” Aside to Andy: 
Competing successfully with the 
Walking Horse, barefoot repu- 
tation, etc., huh? Lucille 
Harmon, Jennie Hooper, and 
Marjorie Gragg were responsi- 
ble for an elaborate presenta- 
tion of a pageant in the field of 
International Nations which 
was well received by the Shelby 
County A.C.E. ... Hazel Townes 
is the new president of the 
Nashville branch ... Theresa 
Emerson and Alma Read of Co- 
lumbia, gave excellent assist- 
ance in the preparation of our 
yearbook . . . Eva Frazier and 
Alice Graves have been elected 
visiting teachers in Davidson 
County. 


Worthy Achievements 


We have published our first 
yearbook! It’s a beautiful blue 
with drawings, maps, and every- 
thing. Ask the president of your 
branch to put it on display. 

Tennessee leads the nation in 
A.C.E. branches with a total of 
36; we ranked third in attend- 
ance at the national convention, 
with our 48 delegates much in 
evidence. 


Notices of some well planned 
programs have come to us from 
Almeda Jones of Chattanooga, 
Mrs. Izer Bales of Hamilton 
County, Miss Meta Cunningham 
of Knoxville, Miss Catherine 
Miller of Marion County, Miss 
Melville Johnson of Memphis, 
Mrs. Marion Woolton of Mont- 
gomery County, Miss Elizabeth 
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Wiggins of Putnam County, and 
Mrs. A. B. Beasley of Wilson 
County. Truly, Tennessee teach- 
ers seem to have heeded the 
words of Dr. Winifred Bain, in- 
ternational A.C.E. president, 
when she cautioned, “Herein is 
our responsibility: to be stu- 
dents and interpreters of chil- 
dren so that with some authority 
we may know how to provide 
the best for them.” 


Practices of Promise 


The Clarksville A.C.E. recent- 
ly held what Mr. C. H. Moore 
termed the best meeting he had 
ever attended. It was the culmi- 
nation of a two days visit to the 
Parker District Schools’ in 
Greeneville, South Carolina. 
Eleven Clarksville teachers from 
all school levels made the trip, 
with an idea of observing the in- 
structional program, buildings, 
equipment, and management of 
the Parker School. We hope the 
idea spreads. 

“To have good cooperation 
from those with whom one 
works and comes in contact 
each day means a great deal. To 
have good cooperation from the 
parents of children whom one 
teaches means even more. This 
is what happened when the time 
came for the A.C.E. convention. 
The parents of the Preschool of 
George Peabody College agreed 
very willingly to close school for 
the week of April 7th-1lth in 
order that the teachers might at- 
tend the convention.” Thanks, 
Lela Carr Newman, for this ex- 
ample of a practice worth the 
consideration of other groups. 


Quotable Quotes from the 
A.C.E. Convention 


“One of our responsibilities is 
to do something more construc- 
tive than groaning.” 

“You can’t decide on cemetery 
quiet and also have live people.” 

“They do say your best 
friend won’t tell—but teachers 
will.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The City of 


KNOXVILLE 


Welcomes 





THE EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The City of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests attending the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the pleasures and attractions that we have to offer, both 
in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Mountains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. We are justly proud 
of our Public School System with its many outstanding features—information about which may be secured from the 


Registration Office, including: 


I—The Stair Technical School, training center for returned and returning veterans and advanced 
vocational work. 


2—The Knoxville Evening High School—the first accredited evening high school in Tennessee. 
3—Bell House—center for sight saving and hard of hearing classes under the direction of specialists. 
4—The City Schools’ six high school bands—Knoxville, Rule, Christenberry, Tyson, Park, and South 

Knoxville; the many glee clubs, choral groups and orchestras in the junior and senior high schools. 
5—The professional library for teachers at 300 West Magnolia Avenue. 


6—The integrated program of art, social science, and audio visual education—headquarters at 300 
West Magnolia Avenue. 


7—The City-wide health and physical education programs. 


8—The City Schools—University of Tennessee demonstration schools—Knoxville High School, Tyson 
Junior and Van Gilder Elementary. 


9—The Child Personnel Division with its nationally recognized processing and record systems. 
10—The Public Schools Medical and Nursing Service. 
11—The Distributive Education Program—largest and most complete in State. 


12—The Guidance Program—most comprehensive in the United States, according to informed 
authorities. 





vo Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops, and excellent restaurants, and if time permits, you would enjoy see- 
: ing our marble mills and textile industries, some of which are the largest in the South. 
We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure for many years to come. 
Very cordially, 
E. L. CHAVANNES, Mayor 
ROBERT L. MORRISON, City Manager 
CITY COUNCIL 
E. L. Chavannes, Mayor.............. 400 Oldham St., Chavannes Lbr. Co. ee 510 Blount Avenue, Rogers Food Market 
Fred L. Allen, MIO acs cinsssccsteddesrscdetsrirsAaent 841 N. Fourth Avenue George W. IID occa disscieicstdacattas. eee 717 N. Fourth Avenue 
2 I, WINIII ssccnsiirecsscvsnnecsenbsnpestcnsdenssabesinioell 2912 E. Magnolia Avenue J. Temple Fraker.......... 400 W. Main Ave., Bondurant Bros. Company 
F4 eae 311 Morgan Street, Labor Temple H. A. Tiller.......... 1706 N. Broadway, H A T Food Products Company 
4 W. W. Mynatt.............. 613 McGhee Street, Knoxville Fruit Company Parte BR; Hecbchleoe: ii. iciicitssicitecsscsisascseatived 107 E. Minnesota Avenue 
6 W. L. Ambrose......Hamilton Bank Bldg., Equitable Assurance Society 
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Knonuille and Knonville Merchants 








Extend a 
Cordial Welcame to 


Members ,, «. East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Just like old times . . . this year, your visit to Knoxville prom- 
ises a pleasurable and profitable occasion. Wartime shortages have 
eased considerably .. . and Knoxville shopping centers are exhib- 
iting a brilliant array of Fall and Winter merchandise . . . fresh 
from the style centers of the nation. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to read The 
News-Sentinel. You will find a diversified display of fashion 
and news of what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association 
Knoxville, October 30 and 31 


GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 7:15-9:30 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


LT gy SE heey ns W. C. Templeton, Chattanooga. 
:15 Business Session: Nomination of Officers for 1947- 
48. Appointment of Committees and Other Busi- 
ness. 
Invocation— 
Music—Maryville 
Lindley, Director. 
Clearing of Stage. 
Presentation of the Program—President W. C. 
Templeton, Central High School, Chattanooga. 
Greetings from the State—Honorable Jim Mc- 
Cord, Governor of Tennessee, Nashville. 
Democracy vs. Communism—the Oriental View- 
point—Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, 6231 
Empire State Building, New York City. 
Questions. 
Adjournment. 


GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 10:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—President W. C. Templeton, Chattanooga. 
10:30 E.T. E. A. Song Fest—Leader, Edward H. Hamil- 
ton, Knoxville High School. Pianist—Mary Char- 
lotte Swan, Knoxville. 

Greetings from the State Department of Educa- 
tion—Honorable Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville. 


7:40 
7:45 


8:00 
8:05 


8:10 
8:30 


High School Band—Marvin 


9:15 
9:30 


10:45 


11:00 A Challenge to Teachers—Mary Titus, President, 
N. E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers, 

Cammack Junior High School, Huntington, West 

Virginia. 

Franklin, the First Great American—Dr.- Carl 

Van Doren, Author, Critic, and Lecturer, 41 Cen- 

tral Park West, New York City. 

Questions. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 31, 7:15-9:30 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—Vice-President H. L. Callahan, Superintendent 
of the Monroe County Schools, Madisonville. 
Invocation— 

Music—Commuters Chorus—Dr. Harry Robert 
Wilson, Director, Columbia University. Lester S. 
Bucher, Professor of Music Education, U. T., Ac- 
companist. 

Clearing of Stage. 

Greetings from the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion—Dr. D. Holt, T.E.A. Secretary-Treas- > 
urer, Nashville. 

Devastated Europe and Its Lessons for Us—Dr. 
Virginius Dabney, Editor of the Richmond TIMES 
DISPATCH, Traveller in Central Europe in a 
Study of Conditions, Richmond, Virginia. 
Questions. 

Business Reports and Installation of Officers for 
1947-48. 

Adjournment. 


11:25 


12:05 
12:15 


7:15 
7:20 


8:45 
9:00 


9:30 














To the Teachers 


profitable. 














* * * The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 
the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust 


that your visit here will always be both pleasant and 


~The Knoxville Teachers League 


of East ‘Tennessee 





ELVIN BRYANT, President. 
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1947 


VISITING SPEAKERS 


GENERAL SESSION 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
CARLOS P. ROMULO, A. B., 
M.A., LL.D., Litt. D.; Perma- 
nent Representative of the 
4 Philippines to the United Na- 
}itions, 6231 Empire State 
i Building, New York City; 
distinguished work as editor 
of a number of publications: 
Professor of English, Uni- 
guy versity of the Philippines, 

& 1923; Acting Head of the 
English Department, 1924- 
28; Professorial Lecturer on 
American Literature, 1928; distinguished war 
service; known as “The Last Man off Bataan’”’; 
served as General MacArthur’s aide-de-camp on 
Bataan, Corregidor, and Australia; promoted to 
Lt. Colonel, March, 1942; promoted to full 
Colonel, August, 1942; Brigadier General, 1944; 
received first annual award of WORLD GOYV- 
ERNMENT NEWS for his work in the U.N. for 
peace and world government, 1947; won Pulitzer 
Prize in Journalism, 1941; author of a number 





of books; authority on the Far East and a bril- 
liant speaker. 


DR. CARL VAN DOREN, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D.; several 
years experience in teaching 
English in Columbia Univer- 
sity; past editor of THE NA- 
TION, THE CENTURY, and 
THE LITERARY GUILD; 
" member of the staff of THE 
DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
' CAN BIOGRAPHY, 1926-36; 
winner of Pulitzer Prize and 
the Franklin Medal of the 
American Philosophical Socie- 

= ty for his BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, the most widely-sold biography of 
modern times; his SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION (1941) and MUTI- 
NY IN JANUARY (1943) now accepted as his- 
torical classics; his AMERICAN SCRIPTURES, 
presented with the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony concerts, 1943, considered as some of the 
finest radio programs ever presented; devoted 

















hnoxville Hotels Welcome © 


Delegates of FE. |. E. A. 





A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 





ANDREW JOHNSON 
W. J. BLACK, Manager 


FARRAGUT 
W. G. MOFFATT, Manager 





ARNOLD 
CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager 


PARK 


EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Owner 
L. T. GRAY, Manager 


Knoxville Hotel Association 


COLONIAL 
CHARLIE NEWSOM, Manager 


ST. JAMES 


PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 
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Assure success 
in your basal reading program 


by using 


| MY WORK-PLAY BOOKS | 
Preparatory Books 


to accompany the readers of 


TODAY’S WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS ‘ 


By Gates, Huber, and Others 


|| Preparation in the Preparatory Book assures saccess in | 


the Reader, for every new word is first introduced in 


|| the Preparatory Book. By the use of the Preparatory 
Book, reading difficulties are disposed of before they | 
are encountered, and superior results in the reading | 
| abilities of all children are assured. 


The Series: 
(Readers, Preparatory Books, and Manuals) 


| Teaching Reading.with Preparatory Books and Readers (Gen- 


eral Manual, by Gates) 
On Our Way (Reading-Readiness) Manual for Pre-Reading 
and Reading-Readiness Program 
Come and Ride (Pre-Primer); My Work-Play Book (Prep. 
Bk.) for Come and Ride 
Teachers Plan Book (Manual) for Come and Ride 
This Is Fun (Supplementary Pre-Primer) 
Tags and Twinkle (Primer) 
My Work-Play Book (Prep. Bk.) for Tags and Twinkle 
Teachers Plan Book (Manual) for Tags and Twinkle 
Good Times On Our Street (First Reader) 


My Work-Play Book (Prep. Bk.) for Good Times On Our | 


Street 


Teachers Plan Book (Manual) for Good Times On Our i 


Street 
Friends and Workers (Second Reader) 


My Work-Play Book (Prep. Bk.) for Friends and Workers | 


Teachers Plan Book (Manual) for Friends and Workers 
i} On Longer Trails (Third Reader) 
ii My Work-Play Book (Prep. Bk.) for On Longer Trails 


Let’s Look Around (Fourth Reader); Preparatory Book for | 


Let’s Look Around; Manual for Let’s Look Around 


Let’s Travel On (Fifth Reader); Preparatory Book for Let’s i 


Travel On; Manual for Let’s Travel On 


Let’s Go Ahead (Sixth Reader) ; Preparatory Book for Let’s H 


Go Ahead; Manual for Let’s Go Ahead 





| MANUALS are available upon request for most of the Macmillan | 


publications that appear on the Tennessee State-Adopted List. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
500 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented in Tennessee by 


A. R. DIXON, Box 206, Trenton 








much time during the war to Red Cross drives and 
bond sales, his orginal manuscript of MUTINY 
IN JANUARY bringing $8,400,000 in bond sales, 


. DR. VIRGINIUS DABNEY, 

B.A., M.A., Litt.D., LL.D, 
._ Editor of the RICHMOND 
TIMES-DISPATCH; during 
the past winter studied con- 
ditions in Germany, Austria, 
Italy and France on the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of 
War; spent six months in 
Central Europe in 1934 un- 
der grant from the Ober- 
laender Trust; Lecturer on 
“The New South,” Prince 
ton University, 1939-40; au- 
thor of LIBERALISM IN 
THE SOUTH, BELOW THE POTOMAC, and nu- 
merous articles in the NEW YORK TIMES and 
national magazines; Phi Beta Kappa; a speaker 
of distinguished ability. 


MARY TITUS, A. B., A. M,; 
President of the N.E.A. De 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1946-47; member of the 
Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy in Education, 
N.E.A.; member of _ the 
N.E.A. Committee for the 
Study of Professional Educa- 
tion in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; mem- 
ber of the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; ex- 
officio member of the N.E.A. Educational Policies 
Commission. 


























BREAD CAKE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES 
COMPANY 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





| 
1212 North Central Avenue Dial 4-3631 





— 
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DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


There are thirty-two sections of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association, each of which will 
have its own program, the time and place to be 
announced in the program bulletin. More than 100 
speakers will participate, a number of whom are 
from other states. The following visiting speakers 
have already been engaged and others will be add- 
ed: 


DR. P. V. KARPOVICH, 
M.P.E., M.D., Professor of 
Physiology at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, since 1927; Director of 
Health and Safety Education 
since 1946; Chief of the Lab- 
oratory of Physical Fitness, 
Army Air Forces School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Texas, 1942-46; mem- 
ber of American Academy of 
Physical Education and of a 
number of other distin- 
guished organizations. 





tU.t.—_—~_m De. Tat B: - Wert, 

> ~ Ph.D., Professor of Education 

and Director of the Physio- 

_' Educational Clinic, North- 

| western University, Evans- 

| ton, Illinois; student of Phy- 

_| siological Phychology at Co- 

' lumbia University under 

- Woodworth, Dewey, Thorn- 

. | dike and Gates; former as- 

‘ sistant in the Department of 

_. Psychology, Teachers Col- 

nine lege, Columbia University; 

“=* six years in the University 

of Ries as a teacher of Educational Psycholo- 

gy and Child Development; present position 

since 1930; distinguished authority on the teach- 

ing of reading in the elementary and secondary 

schools, and author of a number of books on this 
subject. 





DR. FRANCIS BACON, A.B., A.M., LLD., 
L.H.D.; Principal, Evanston Township School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Chairman of the N.E.A., and 
AA.A.S.A. Educational Policies Commission; 
President of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals; member of the Advisory 
Committee for the U. S. Office of Education; au- 
thor of a number of books; Visiting Professor in 
tight different large universities. 
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5. H. GEORGE & SONS 


Extend a Cordial Welcome to 


MEMBERS OF THE 
EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


FASHION and QUALITY come 
first at George's—that is\why we 
invite you this year, as always, to 
shop again at George's, the store 
that for years has sponsored the 
products of America's leading 
We trust that 


your visit here will always be 


manufacturers. 


pleasant. 


AND REMEMBER fashion and 


quality cost no more at George's. 


\ 


GAY ST. & WALL AVE.—KNOXVILLE 




















Welcome Again ... 


Members of the E.T.E.A. 
to Knoxville and to Penney’s 


We're always happy when time rolls 
around again to welcome you members of 
the E.T.E.A. to Knoxville. We're proud 
of what you’re doing for our children and 
for our community. And we're proud of 
your patronage, too, for we realize you are 
wise, thrifty shoppers .. . J. C. Penny’s 
was founded for just such folk as you. 
This year we're saying “‘Back To Sensible 
Prices on Everything for Back To School’ 

. and we mean everything the chil- 
dren’s teacher needs, too! 


AT PENNEY’S--- 


BACK TO SENSIBLE PRICES ON 
EVERYTHING FOR BACK TO SCHOOL 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(See full page ad in this issue) 
Exhibited East and West Tennessee Meetings 
FEW COUNTY AGENCY POSITIONS OPEN—Write 
H. A. WILK, Manager 


Telephone 6-0324 


605 Third National Bank Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 











TRAVEL BY BUS TO E.T.E.A. 


CONVENTION 
Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 





























* 
Buy Victory Bonds 
* 


WELCOME 
CHOOSE YOUR 
JEWELRY 
and 
GIFTS 


From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
the Entire Southland 


“IT’S EASY TO PAY—THE ROYAL WAY” 





a ff 2 





ROYAL 
JEWELERS 
Twenty-Four Years Serving East Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—MARYVILLE—OAK RIDGE 




















Two Fine Foops 















PASTEURIZED MILK 
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DR. RUTH STRANG, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- LHHKKEKKKEKKKKKKKEKEKEKKKEEREEE 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University ; TEACHERS 
teacher in New York City schools; Advisor of as ee ee pry — 
Health Education, Horace Mann School; instruc- STROBEL?S 


tor in Child Psychology, Women’s College, Uni- 5-6694 29 Arcade 5-6695 
CREKHKEKEKKEKKKKKKKEHKHKKKKKKKKEEK 








versity of North Carolina; author of a number 
of books; outstanding authority on Educational 
ite Guidance and other phases of child life; Editor 





























of the Journal of the national Association of 
Deans of Women; and Chairman of the N.S.S.E. 
oct for the smartest 

in. 

—— | HOWARD ANDERSON, Special Field Represen- 
tative, First Aid, Water Safety and Accident Pre- COATS 
vention of the American Red Cross in the South- SUITS 
ern Area, Atlanta, Georgia; long experience in es 
teaching First Aid, Water-Safety and Accident DRESS 
Prevention; member of football, baseball, basket- MILLINERY 
ball and track teams at Wake Forest College; Red ACCESSORIES 
Cross volunteer for nine years. 
DR. FRANCIS D. MURNAGHAN, B.A., M.A., Visit 
D.S.c., Ph.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics, 

——— i Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; ’ / 

|} Visiting Professor at University of Chicago Hats 
(1928-30), University of Pennsylvania (1929), MOP 

Ss and Duke University (1941); Fellow of Royal ob Ren tk 

Irish Academy, American Physical Society, A.A.- eneeiit 
AS.; member of National Academy of Science; 
author of several books on mathematics. 
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Spaciat Note to TEACHERS 


We Hope You Enjoy Your Visit to Knoxville 


Authorized Dealers in College Textbooks 
Textbooks Work Books School Supplies New and Used 


i seis de sis sci akc cccadh sd Sash caidlh coach ccd ccs sic BAGS cos sascha ak GG eh GR 


KNOX COUNTY BOOK COMPANY VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


711 South Gay Street Phone 4-2177 805 South Fifteenth Street Phone 3-5024 
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SPENCE SHOE CO. 


430 South Gay Street 
We Shoe the Whole Family 


For 
School Supplies 
S. H. KRESS &% CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 











Compliments of 


Rogers Dry Cleaning 


6 Emory Park Phone 4-2737 


Compliments of 
WEAVER’S 
RESTAURANT 


619 SOUTH GAY 














ELLIS 6 ERNEST 
DRUG STORES 


1500 West Cumberland 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
e 


Delicious Sandwiches and 
Drinks at the Corner 
of the Campus 


DRINK A BITE 10 EATI 





AT 10-2-4 O'clock 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















Knoxville, Team. 


ERS [OALL THE WorLp By 
Flow : y Wing 





Compliments of 


GALO ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








CHANDLER 


Florist 
Mildred and Paul Hope, Owners 
We “Hope” You Say It with 
lowers 
38 Market House, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day 3-8183 Nights 3-5815 

















In Knoxville It’s 


Tiller’s 


POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS 
SANDWICHES 





1706 North Broadway 








Cowan and Louise Bishop 


Bishop’s Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 
Phone 2-9935 
Broadway and Kenyon 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Shop and Save on Every Purchase at 


“YOUR STORE" 


IT’S SMART TO BE THRIFTY! 





Wd in 


Market Sq. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING—SPORTING GOODS 








TEACHERS 


ARE ELGIBLE FOR 


SPECIAL LOANS 


It’s a fact . . . teachers 
are eligible for special loan 
services at The Tennessee 
Valley Bank! While you 
are in Knoxville attending 
the E. T. E. A. meeting, 
why not drop by the bank 
and let Mr. Sullivan ex- 
plain this special loan serv- 
ice to you. You need not be 
a resident of Knox County 
to qualify . . . all details 
can be handled by mail. 


The 
Tennessee 


Valley 


Bank 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


———— 
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DR. HELEN MACKINTOSH, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
Specialist in Elementary Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., since 1938; 
member of N.E.A. Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. Department 
of Elementary Principals; member of American 
School Administrators of the American Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; a distinguished 
authority on Elementary Education. 


EMILE B. DE SAUZE, 
A.M., Ph.D., Director of For- 
-eign Languages, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Board of Education 
and Director of School of 
French and School of Spanish 
at Western Reserve Univer- 
_ sity; founder of the national- 
s ly-known Cleveland plan of 
Teaching Foreign Languages; 
head of Romance Languages, 
Temple University, 1905-16; 
Professor of French, Pennsy]- 
vania University, 1916-18; 
present position since 1918; former president of 
American Association of Teachers of French; 
former president of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers; member of a num- 
ber of distinguished societies; author of fourteen 
books, the last one NOUVEAU COURS PRA- 
TIQUE selected as the official text of the UN for 
the teaching of French. 


GORDON R. CLAPP, A.B., 
M.A., Chairman of the TVA, 
Knoxville; Director of Per- 
sonnel and Assistant Dean at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, 1927-33; member 
of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, 
1936-38 ; connected with TVA 
since 1943; member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and other dis- 
tinguished societies. 
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ESTABLISHED 1919 


REGAS RESTAURANT 


Knoxville's Finest Restaurant 
318 North Gay Street 


"Home of SIZZLING STEAKS" 


Use Our FREE PARKING LOT While Eating With Us 














TEACHERS 


Welcome to Our Store 
ALL-WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


29.50 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























RIDE GREYHOUND 
TO MEMPHIS 
ATTEND 
W.T. E. A. CONVENTION 


Nov. 20-21, 1947 


For complete information on convenient 
schedules and low fares see or phone your 


local Greyhound agent. 


GREYHOUND LINES 
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The South’s Most Beautiful Furniture 
@® HAMMOND ELECTRIC ORGANS 
@ WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
@ ARVIN RADIOS 


FOWLER BROTHERS 


418-420 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Compliments of 


COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 









































DI 

ENJOY YOUR VISIT TO KNOXVILLE De 

BIJOU CAFE EL sagt By Eating At Ve 
DRUG STORE NO. 1 

“Sissling Steaks” The Prescription Store Gay Restaurant Hi 

weer? HAL DICK’S: STORE 624 S. GAY STREET 19% 

708 South Gay Sereat 2067 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. wanr eaee t een com A 

Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2-9368 WATER BOARD S 

gui 

DA 

Compliments of 19: 

Knoxville’s Most Complete Store MAX FRIEDMAN ter 

JEWELER Un 

304 South Gay Street vel 

TH 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SEAR’ 


“The Store That Confidence Built’’ 
Te) 4:10 4 ©, nae) 


Diamonds—Watches—Electrical Appliances 





Sporting Goods 


322 SO. GAY PHONE 2-9611 


























TODD & ARMISTEAD 


COMPANY Brockway Crouch 


WOODRUFF’S 


Furniture—Hardware— 
Appliances—Housewares 


Knoxville’s Leading Prescription 
Store—Market and Clinch 


Flower Craft 
2233 West Cumberland Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE Dial 2-2131 


Phone 3-3236 























KNOXVILLE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL SPORTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 3-2212 
710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


eS cW, 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 
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FREDERICK MACHE- 
TANZ, B.A., M.A., Traveller, 
Explorer, Lecturer, and Au- 
thority on Alaska after ex- 
tensive travel and research; 
author and _ illustrator of 
PANUCK: ESKIMO SLED 
DOG and ON ARCTIC ICE; 
illustrator of HERE IS 
ALASKA. 





DR. PHILIP DAVIDSON, B.S., A.M., Ph.D., 
Dean of the Senior College and Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University since 1942; Professor of 
History, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, 
1928-42; member of the American Historical 
Association, Phi Beta Kappa and other distin- 
guished organizations; author of PROPAGAN- 
DA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
1941; one of ten historians collaborating in the 
ten-volume history of the South sponsored by 
University of Texas and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; writing Volume II, THE SOUTH IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


DR. HARRY WILSON, B.S., 
‘M.A., Ed.D., Professor of 
Music Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York City; author of 
MUSIC IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, THE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC CONDUCTOR, and 
LEAD A SONG; editor and 
arranger of numerous song- 
books and choral collections ; 
* composer of many songs and 
choral compositions. 

















C. E. ZOUBEK, C.S.R., Editor 
of GREGG NEWS LETTER, 
New York; author of three 
textbooks on Advanced Short- 
hand; instructor of Short- 
jhand Reporting, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; holder 
of Gregg Diamond Medal for 
writing 200 words a minute; 
expert shorthand penman. 
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PAUL’S RESTAURANT 
323 West Clinch Avenue 





Across from Old Post Office Building 





OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO 12 P.M. 

















Tupelo, Miss. el tary 


th, a | z 
3 





ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national org ion to impr and extend the uses of concrete 
. +. through scientific research and engineering field work 








d especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 











A SUGGESTION 


While in Knoxville Meet Your 
Friends at 


BYERLEY’s 


Cafeteria 
1506-8 West Cumberland Avenue 


NEAR U. OF T. CAMPUS 
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A reading program that 


gets results..... 


READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler and Coleman 


A PROGRAM OF MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
DESIGNED TO IMPROVE THE SIX BASIC READING 
SKILLS. FOR GRADES 6-12, INCLUSIVE. 


Examination Copies Furnished Upon Request 


J. Minor Stuart, Representative 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago — Philadelphia — New York — Atlanta — Dallas 























A Sign of Quality 





‘““BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Library Binding 
and 


Prebound Books 











NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


THEODORE WOODWARD, 
| B.S., M.Ed., Head of the De 
_ partment of Business Educa- 
_ tion, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville; twenty years experience 
_ in high schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; coordinator, 
Department of Guidance, 
_ Pittsburgh Public Schools; 


+ member of number of distin. 
guished societies. 


DR. LAURA ZIRBES, A.B, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; member of 
the Educational Policies 
Commission on a_ current 
project in Elementary Edu- 
cation soon to be published 
under the title EDUCATION 
FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CHIDREN; Chairman of the 
Educational Board of the 
A.C.E.; connected with the 
Ohio State University since 
1928. 


DR. RAY G. PRICE, Associate Professor of 
Business Education, University of Cincinnati. 


H. W. SANDERS, B.S., M.S., Head of the Agri- 
culture Education Department, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; past supervisor of 
Agriculture Education, North State District, 
Virginia; past itinerant Teacher Trainer, Puerto 
Rico; chairman of Committee of Standard Ree- 
ord Book for Students of Vocational Agriculture 
in the South; began teaching, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, 1925, as Associate Professor of 
Agriculture. 























MANN 


Mortictans 





414 Church Avenue, West 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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EDGAR DALE, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, since 1939; member 
of Executive Committee of the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction, N.E.A.; president, Department of 
Visual Education, N.E.A., 1987-88; delegate to 
Child Welfare Committee, League of Nations, Ge- 
neva, 1936; chairman of Motion Pictures and Vis- 
ual Education, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; author of HOW TO APPRECIATE MO- 
TION PICTURES, HOW TO READ A NEWSPA- 
PER, TEACHING WITH MOTION PICTURES 
and other books. 


EDNA AMIDON, Chief, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


BETH PETTERSON, Home Economist, E. I. Du- 
pont de Nemours Company. 


JOSEPHINE PARKS, Hotpoint Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


coming next | —e 


... the program for the Western section, TEA convention on Novem- 
ber 20-21, in Memphis; along with pictures and sketches of some of 
the visiting speakers. 

... "Health and Safety Resources of American Red Cross Available 
to Schools,"" by Frank C. Jenkins, director of Junior Red Cross. Mr. 
Jenkins tells you how to obtain and use the services Red Cross can 
furnish. 

... fresh and informative reports on what is happening in school- 
rooms throughout the land will begin coming to you in next month's 
TEACHER. These reports will be prepared for us by staff writers of 
the Rural Editorial Service, based on observation of good practices 
and promising procedures and on interviews with leading educators 
in the United States and Canada. . . The Rural Editorial Service is 
controlled by the national Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations of which your Andy Holt is a member. It has been in 
operation now for two years with funds provided by a generous grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The Service is trying to improve 
education, chiefly through improving the services of educational jour- 
nals. Its concern is not exclusively with rural problems, although some 
emphasis is given to rural education because of the belief that this has 
been a neglected area . . . Look for "1897 School—Handicraft 1947." 














TENNESSEE CAFE 


411 West Clinch 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


SIZZLING STEAKS—CHOPS 
DINNERS 


Our Motto: “Quality Food Well Prepared” 
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Reading for Interest, Revised 
ON THE TENNESSEE LIST 


A superior basal reading series for grades one 
through six, with texts for the first three 
grades now revised to keep abreast of new 
research in reading and child development. 
The series insures maximum reading success 
through superior literary quality, a sound 
readiness program for each grade, and a con- 
trolled vocabulary. By Paut Wrrty and 


others. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3 
Agent: W. T. Stevens 

















YOUR SPORTING HEADQUARTERS 


te 


ATHLETIC 


Write for our 
catalog 

or quotations 
on team 


\ HOU it / 





522 GAY ST., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















FOR . . . GOOD FOOD EVERY DAY 


Brown’s Restaurant 


2500 North Central Avenue 


"The South's Most Unusual Eating Place" 


CURB SERVICE @ CAFETERIA SERVICE @ A LA CARTE SERVICE 
SANDWICH SHOP AND FOUNTAIN 


Open 24 Hours Daily . . . . 


Always Parking Space 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
ever faced. 





2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 
ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 
men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 
they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 
each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 
to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 
trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 

In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 
and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 
States. In August the grain ripened in Montana, ; 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 


SARA. 






5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 


4. From these big city ele- 
vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and 
other cereal — 

products, and 
into feed for 
livestock. 





Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators./ 
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WANTED: 


- DUCATION in America has 
fallen on evil days—not evil 
in the wicked sense, but evil in the 
sense of lost prestige and im- 
potence to do the job it is supposed 
to do. 

The plight of our schools is not 
the fault of any particular group 
either within or without the teach- 
ing profession. It is the fault of 
every American citizen. As a 
people we are not really concerned 
about education, at the moment. 
Why aren’t we? 

It may be claimed that the pres- 
ent situation is the product of the 
times through which we are pass- 
ing. This might be an explana- 
tion, but it is not an excuse. There 
can be no excuse for our blindness 
and indifference to so vital a fac- 
tor in our national life. 

We Americans have grown up 
with a smug idea that we have the 
best schools in the world. May- 
be we have had in the past, though 
the claim might be open to argu- 
ment. But our schools are losing 
ground now. What good is it to 
set the pace for a brief stretch if 
we lose the race in the end? 

We are told that more than two 
billion dollars are spent on educa- 
tion in the United States every 
year. That seems like a lot of 
money and we are generally op- 
posed to any increase in school 
budgets and their resulting taxes. 
Warnings from here and there 
that our schools deteriorated dur- 
ing the war years and are in des- 
perate need of stronger support 
fall for the most part on deaf 
or unwilling ears. Even a Uni- 
ted States Chamber of Commerce 
investigation finds it difficult to 
dent the public consciousness with 
the report that there is a direct 
relation between the quality of 
education in a community and its 
economic prosperity. 

Who will rouse us from our 
lethargy? Who will undertake 
the task of again selling the Amer- 
lean people on the importance of 
education as Horace Mann sold 
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Another Horace Mann 


by Edward M. Tuttle 


it to his public 100 years ago? The 
light of his torch burned brightly 
for decades after his death in 
1859, but now it has grown dim. 
Generations which knew him not 
have lost the sense of his message. 
Newer times and newer problems 
call for a modern crusade under a 


Edward M. Tuttle is Editor-in- 
Chief, Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois. He has 
served as writer and editor, pro- 
fessor of education, school board 
member, and has observed devel- 
opments in education for 35 
years. His membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa dates back to 1913. 


leader with the same persuasive 
and convincing power. 

Someone must rise in this na- 
tion who can open our eyes to the 
fact that two billion dollars is not 
much when considered as a per- 
centage of our national income. 
Actually it is less than 2 per cent 
—far too small an investment for 
a great nation to make in its fu- 
ture. 

Each year we spend less for 
education than we do for amuse- 
ment, for tobacco, for liquor, or 
for beauty aids. But these things 
are indulgences, not investments. 
They have no significance for the 
future. They do not help equip 
our children for the responsibili- 
ties to be met in years to come. 
Why are we so self-indulgent on 
the one hand and so short-sighted 
on the other? 

News comes to us that Great 
Britain has inaugurated an en- 
larged program of public educa- 
tion which will require 6 per cent 
to 7 per cent of its annual national 
income. At the same time it is 
said that Russia is planning to 
spend from 17 per cent to 20 per 
cent of its national income on all 
phases of education. Grant that 
they need it more right now. But 
look ahead ten, twenty-five, -or 
fifty years on such a basis. Then 
what will be our relative position 
to countries spending from three 
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to ten times as much of their 
wealth on their youth as we are 
willing to spend? 

Suppose, however, that we dis- 
regard what other countries are 
doing or may do, and think only 
of ourselves. Who will drive 
home to all of us the truth that 
the only hope for the future lies in 
giving each succeeding generation 
superior training? How can we 
be led to understand that we ought 
to use the leaders of our genera- 
tion as the teachers of the gene- 
ration to follow? Or to realize 
that we cannot do this without a 
far larger measure of support 
than we have been accustomed to 
give? 

Someone must be able to drama- 
tize for us the fact that no matter 
how much a good teacher is paid 
it can never be enough, while any- 
thing paid to a poor teacher is 
too much. For teachers, unlike 
all other artisans or artists, are 
working with developing minds 
and personalities. The impression 
that they leave for good or ill is 
never erased. Human lives are 
enlarged, inspired, made more 
capable and strong, or they are 
left stunted, warped, aimless, and 
ineffective by the teachers of their 
early years. 

Today, teaching is at the lowest 
level on the scale of the profes- 
sions. It is so poorly paid and so 
hemmed in by taboos that it does 
not attract the men and women 
who should be guiding our youth. 
Our teacher training institutions 
are all but empty of students pre- 
paring to be teachers because they 
can see no future in such a choice. 
The real teachers still left in our 
schools are there because they love 
to watch boys and girls grow and 
flower under their guidance. Ma- 
terial rewards are secondary in 
their eyes. But there are too few 
such teachers and we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves to treat 
them as we do. 

Yes, education in America is in 
the doldrums. Nor is this just an 
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interesting phenomenon to excite 


the curious. It is a crisis in our 
national existence, the effects of 
which will touch every man, wom- 
an and child among us. We must 
wake up and act before irrepar- 
able damage is done. More than 
all else we need a leader to stimu- 
late and focus our educational 
renaissance. We need a twentieth 
century Horace Mann! 





Reprinted from the February, !947 is- 
sue of The Phi Delta Kappan, official 
national organ of Phi Delta Kappa, pro- 
fessional educational fraternity for the 
promotion of free public education in 
a democracy through interpretation 
of the ideals of research, service, and 


leadership. 




















Fun for everyone, 
especially for the 
exuberant ages of 10 to 18 


Applicable to any community, 
Davenport, lowa’s, Mardi Gras 

can give a fun-filled, trouble-free 
Halloween off the streets. School and 
civic leaders, cooperating, guide the 


idea to gay reality. 


The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought so many inquiries from 
other teachers we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 


Sheriff Beuse, originator of 
Davenport's Mardi Gras 








HALLOWEEN MARDI GRAS | 
« ADMIT ONE - | 





OCT.31,,. ALL FREE 





> Parade — 7 to 8 P.Mm.—with floats 
for each school, costumed marchers, 
school bands. Prizes awarded. 


> Show at stadium—8 to 9:30 P. M.— 
school-created stunts delight 10 to 13 
year olds who sit with parents, and 
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- NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


14 to 18 year olds seated by themselves 
in high school section. 


>» Mardi Gras Costume Ball—g:30 to 
12 P.M.—for highschool celebrants with 


naming of King and Queen of Ball. 


lf further interested, write Scott 
County Sheriff, Walter H. Beuse, 


Davenport, lowa —the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 








NEA Calendar 
of 


Educational Events 


1947-48 


October 3: Rural School Char- 
ter Day. 


October 27-29: North Atlantic 
Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


November 9-15: 
Education Week. 


November 17-19: Great Lakes 
Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Chicago, Ill. 


November 27-29: Twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting, Na- 


tional Council for the Social 
Studies, St. Louis, Mo. . 


December 28-29: Southeast 
Regional Conference, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


February 15-18: Third Annual 
Meeting, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


February 19-21: Thirtieth An- 
nual Meeting, American Associa- 


tion of Teachers Colleges, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


February 21-25: Annual Con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 21-26: Annual Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


February 25-27: Annual Con- 
ference, NEA Department of 
Adult Education, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


March 22-25: National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, NEA 
Department of Higher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 17-22: Biennial National 
Convention, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Detroit, Mich. 


April 19-23: Annual Conver- 
tion of American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. 


American 
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American Education Week Scripts may be used also at 
1947 assemblies and meetings. JOHN 
5. Distribute Sunday folder, all 
~ health, safety, and home 
he Y aY economics materials, and It 
nN chools an OUTS Pays to interested groups. 
> i Rare pes HOTEL 
ed ads on educatio 
'e during AEW. Mats of such ye ed 
d ads are available from the 
f NEA. 225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
~ Rates from $2.50 
y 7. Dress up your’ mimeo- COFFEE SHOP 
graphed materials with sten- M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
in cils. 
8. Arrange for pupils to give 
‘4 plays before school and com- |, .., ey Fe 
of AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK munity groups. oan 
9. Present the editors of club 
y- ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING magazines with mats of D U N a A P 
: ; ; : 
| | 1 Check organization to see peut theme and daily top. | TRUNK & LEATHER SHOP 
that careful planning is un- ics. LUGGAGE AND LADIES HAND BAGS 
derway. ‘ GLOVES, HOSE, JEWELRY, HAND.- 
st Encourage each school to 10. Order copies of the AEW KERCHIEFS, SCARFS 
ie. z . . 
+ take part in the development packet to distribute to lead- 
of the program. ers of other groups and to KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
your committees. 
al 3. Develop a schedule of activi- 
>r- ties for openhouse and also ————— 
P- for the community features 
of your observance. 0 ae EA 
\n- SPECIAL ACTIVITIES ‘ ; 
“oe 1. Hold openhouse to which the Designed to improve 
public is invited. . : 
speech in everyday life 
“a 2. Get AEW before the public 
o.. thru press, radio, meetings, 
\ci- and exhibits. Fo speech covers © say of 
ofl ins, meanings, an ir 
3. Urge churches and commu- punciation of common words 
on- nity organizations to hold speech in everyday life and at 
of AEW programs a ae , ‘by 
tic roe ‘ —— | omens in pe a + 
4. Secure special helps from appeal to students at the high school level 
tilizing the desires, the interests, and the 
the NEA to supplement your out-of-school activities of the students, Our 
™ . Speech is an effective tool in developing 
on own materials. characenr and personality as well as correct 
of sretl ctnlae & 'dcolied toate of aay 
ity, NEA HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS for either 2 one- or a two-year course in 
Ss 
1. Make use of the poster and a a eee 
fer- stickers to announce the ob- 
EA servance. Write today for — Sp 
ion, the free 96- fe 
2. Send the leaflet An Invita- of at) Stam Aided TECK WL 
; a teaching aids. =a 4 / 
inal tion to homes of pupils. " Seems § WE R S AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Na- 8. Provide local theaters with : 
ich. the two-minute movie trailer OUR SPEECH is the adopted basal text- 
1 . . 
aa ine Schools Are Youre. book for high school speech in Tennessee 
1 of 4. Use the 1947 recording 
ond Judgment Day and radio TENNESSEE Book ComPpANY—NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
scripts on your local station. 
R, 1947 | THE TENNESSEE TEACHER © OCTOBER, 1947 43 











MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


By Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf 
for grades 1-8 


Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of arithmetic teaching 
in textbooks for children. Meaningful practice on each step 
and abundant, real problems develop skills thoroughly. 


Jeachors.' Guide for vcach book 
Workbooks 


Teaching instruments as carefully constructed as the texts 
themselves 


Workbooks for grades 3, 4, 5, and 7 ready now 
(Workbooks for 6 and 8—in preparation) 


Representative in Tenn. Earl G. Routon 
Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 


SILVER vet COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. Chicago 16, Ill. 




















Earn That Needed Extra Cash for | 
Your School by POPPING CORN oe 


Football and Basketball Games, 
Rallys, Club Meetings, Festivals, 
Plays, Cafeterias Are a Ready 7 a Sian, 
Market for Hot Popcorn. FR  Aotlt 


You should be able to sell enough at three football games to completely 
pay for your KING BEE portable popcorn machine. The KING BEE re- Cort 


quires no experience to operate, no connections to install. Works any- 
where. Famous Coleman gasoline plant, 5” burner, 3-gal. tank. Geared JUST RIGHT 
kettle of '/5” drawn aluminum. Cabinet is 18” wide, 36” high, 36” long. 
Hinged top folds back to form 18x22!/, shelf to hold packaged corn. 
Durable, sturdy construction of sheet steel and angle iron. Our special 
price on the KING BEE and enough popcorn and supplies to pay for it 






is only $135, operating and seasoning instructions included. Wheels 
optional at extra cost. Shipping weight: 133 Ibs. Immediate delivery. 
Inquiries invited. 


Price Includes Enough Popcorn 
& Supplies to Pay for Machine 






BLEVINS POPCORN CO. 


3098 Charlotte Ave. . Dept. A-3 : Nashville, Tenn. 
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EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR SELLING 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
If you are a retired teacher or have 
time to sell textbooks to schools on a 
liberal commission basis, write for full 
particulars. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, New York 




















TENNESSEE EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION (T.E.A.) member- 
ship is open to all white person- 
nel, dues $2.00 per year. Teach- 
ers should pay dues to building 
principals who will forward them 
to State Secretary, Dr. ANDY 
HOLT. Membership in the 
T.E.A., while voluntary, as stated 
above, is one of the best buys in 
the U. S. today. For $2.00 this 
past year every teacher gets a 
return of $300.00, and that, ac- 
cording to our country computa- 
tion, adds up to a return of just 
about 14,900 PER CENT. If that 
doesn't constitute a strictly 24- 
karat gold-lined and diamond- 
studded investment we should go 
back to school (or somewhere). 


Knoxville Superintendents News- 
Letter, August 29. 
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Band, orchestra, chorus, 
ins keeping, commercial club, 
FREE CIRCULA 


50* IN STOCK READY 
editor and staff, drama, 
for student council, basket- 
Commercial Award Pin Company 


g%58* FOR DELIVERY 
typing, shorthand, book- 
ACHIEVEMENT ball, library, year — 
WEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








STAGE CURTAINS 


Promoted through advertising 
at no cost to the school. 


Write—We'll Gladly Submit a 
Plan—No Obligation 
RUSSELL WITT ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
LEBANON, TENN. 


























THE TENNESSEE TEACHER ® 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s Advertisers 


TENNESSEE TEACHER'S advertisers 
have many attractive offerings for its 
readers. Look through them carefully 
and decide what you can use to the 
best advantage. A coupon below per- 
mits you to order several items at one 
time. Time can always be saved by us- 
ing the advertisers’ own coupons and 
sending the coupons directly to the 
advertisers. Any charge made must be 
paid when the order is placed. 


1b. “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall 
chart for use by Home Economics 
and Health and Hygiene teachers 
of girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Shows highly magnified 
diagram of skin structure and 
graphically depicts the importance 
of well-kept hands—to help avoid 
infection, etc. Individual leaflet for 
each girl will be ready shortly for 
- with the chart. (Bristol-Myers 
0.) 


10b. “Teachers Kit for a Study of Rail- 
road Transportation” is made up 
of a Teacher’s Manual, a booklet 
entitled “The Stories Behind the 
Pictures,” and a set of fifty-six 
large pictures (Association of 
American Railroads) 


11b. Catalog of Workbooks 
Publishing Company) 


(Follett 


12b. Information on new SVE cor- 
related textbook-filmstrip program. 
List of film strips and books with 
which they have been correlated. 
Also, illustrated projector catalog. 


(Society for Visual Education, 
Inc.) 


24a. “Nutrition Education.” A hand- 
book for the Administrator sug- 
gests plans for implementing a 
community-school nutrition and 
health program. A manual for 
teachers contains basis nutrition 
information, goals for a nutrition 
and health education program 
and suggested activities units and 
bibliographies for the primary, in- 
termediate and upper elementary 
levels. (General Mills) 





LET'S NEW 
soo CUBA vears 
Boat from Miami; Dec. 29-Jan. 3. 

Personally Conducted; Folder. 


Organizers Wanted. 
JAS. A. DASHER, VALDOSTA, GA. 








EAT LAY’S 
POTATO CHIPS 














USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c 
is enclosed for each item checked. 
1b. 10b. 11b. 12b. 24a. 
er: 0s s0scexcatancseteairoee tae ehccaree aoe 
ON 50262 ois. veschaditvssdvube detbliiesiaodh hhc cecuchs 
IS i cians sosuedswenonspads aba ROO: «cates 
a RISC SEL ee cle We RS 
oe fh ae Bee 
Enrollment: Boys a nc  nsacacsitees 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 






Labels 
for 
Preserves 


- 


Autumn is preserving time. Children can help 
encourage home preserving—and help in the 
actual work—by making gay, colorful labels for 
use on jams, jellies and other home preserves. 
They'll enjoy drawing tomatoes, cherries, 
bunches of grapes, etc., on lightweight white 
paper, then coloring them realistically with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
Leave a band of white across 
the center for the date or 
any special information. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MY PROFESSION 


by Jno. A. Thackston 


University of Tennessee 


I believe in the dignity of my 
profession and in the value of my 
services to society. If I did not 
believe this, there are many good 
reasons why I never should have 
entered the teaching profession. 
The person who works at a job 
that he feels is not worthy of him, 
lowers himself in his own opinion 
and thus takes away from him- 
self his high self respect. Very 
few if any other experiences could 
be more hurtful to a teacher. 


He who does not believe in the 
dignity of teaching will lack that 
interest and enthusiasm that 
must accompany success. He can 
not put his whole self into the 
job. No one can do his best work 
at a job for which he doubts its 
respectability. Successful teach- 
ing demands all the energy and 
resourcefulness possessed by the 
teacher. To doubt the worthiness 
of the job means failure. 


Again, if he does not think 
teaching worthy of himself, he 
tends to degrade it before other 
people by speaking lightly of it. 
He often times invidiously com- 
pares it with one of the “great 
professions”, as he sees it, while 
talking with some of his col- 
leagues, students, patrons, or 
friends. He tells them that he 
went into it by accident or be- 
cause there was nothing else 
available, and that he would get 
out if he could. If the man re- 
sponsible for the job has no re- 
spect for it, his influence will hurt 


rather than help it. If he hesi- 
tates to acknowledge the wor- 
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thiness of teaching, others will 
tend to do likewise. 


No one can doubt the value of 
good teaching if he will give it 
a moment of thought. Good teach- 
ers certainly teach their pupils 
how to use books and other 
printed material. This in itself is 
at the very heart of our civilized 
society, for without records and 
how to use them we would go back 
into savagery. 


Good teachers are creators, or 
at least assistant creators. They 
actually create or help the child 
create certain areas of his mind. 
They teach him some facts and 
show him how to use them. This 
makes much of the difference be- 
tween the educated and unedu- 
cated, the efficient and inefficient. 
The good teacher helps his pupil 
discover himself—his talents and 
capacities, his strength and 
weakness—and guides him in de- 
veloping them or overcoming 
them. 


Good teachers help the child 
develop worthy ideals and atti- 
tudes. The child’s very character 
itself can be made or unmade by 
the teacher. In fact, one’s char- 
acter is acquired. It is learned, 
for the child is not born with it, 
and the teacher helps him learn 
and then practice what is best. 
The value of a good teacher can 
not be measured, for it is of the 
very essence of life itself. 


I believe in the worthiness of 
my profession and in its value 
to our society. 


WITH THE AC E 


(Continued from page 23) 


“The first job of the teacher 
is to see that each child has one 
good friend.” 


People We Like 


Anna Whitworth and her 
committee who spent long hours 
getting ready iris bulbs as sou- 
venirs from Tennessee for the 
N.E.A. delegates .. . Frank Bass 
who saw that the bulbs got to 
the right booth ... Dr. J. E. 
Windrow who gave two pages in 
the Peabody Reflector to A.C.E. 
people ... All those superintend- 
ents who gave time off to those 
teachers being sent as delegates 
to the national convention ... 
Teachers generally who are will- 
ing for someone else to go to 
conventions out of association 
funds ... Teachers in particular 
who remember that we are the 
Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, and by their efforts in the 
classrooms and communities 
during 1947-1948 will offer en- 
during evidence of having un- 
derstood the full implications of 
the name we bear. 


FEDERAL AID FOR 


EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


S. 472 is a concrete expression 
of this philosophy of national 
well-being. It calls for a signifi- 
cantly large and constructive im- 
provement, to be quickly realized, 
in the public school program, par- 
ticularly in the underprivileged 
areas of our country. Only in the 
approach defined in this legisla- 
tion can security be established 
and the peace of the world for- 
ever assured. The bill should be 
quickly passed when Congress re- 
convenes in January 1948. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


Teachers who have been enthusiastic 
users of PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK 
will be delighted with the new revised 
edition just published. Author Althea 
Beery has doubled the number of ac- 
tivities provided, this giving the chil- 
dren twice as many useful and pleasant 
activities. Illustrations have been re- 
drawn, and a delightful new cover has 
been added. 

PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK (Re- 
vised) by Althea Beery. A workbook 
for first grade children or for advanced 
kindergarten pupils who are reading 
for reading activities. 64 pages. Kraft. 
llx8. List price, $.32. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, * Louis, 3, Missouri. 





WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
Grades Three to Six, by John R. Clark, 
Caroline Hatton Clark, Rolland R. 
Smith and Rita Frame Dewey. Paper. 
Grades Three to Five, each 52 cents, 
Sixth Grade 56 cents, subject to dis- 
count on quantity. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson 5, New York. These new 
WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC are 
a long step ahead of the busy-work 
type of workbook. In addition to drill 
in computations, here are drill in mean- 
ings, drill in problem-solving abilities, 
restatement of key rules and generali- 
zations, systematic emphasis on the 
relationships in number, and skillfully 
varied presentations to help the child 
see more clearly. The pages are 
attractively arranged and the balanced, 
orderly practice comprises a complete, 
sequential course, a comprehensive 
coverage of the successive topics and 
concepts of eee wid arithmetic. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CON- 
SUMER by Raleigh Schorling, Head of 
Department of Mathematics, The Uni- 
versity High School, University of 
Michigan; John R. Clark, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, formerly Mathe- 
matics Supervisor for Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Virginia. x + 488 pages. Cloth, 
$1.96, subject to the usual discount. 
Published by World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. Talk 
of Consumer Mathematics filled the air 
at the Mathematics conferences of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics which met recently in Atlantic 
City. The need for such a course for 


upper high school grades is recognized 
by nearly all high school mathematics jy M 
teachers. To meet the need, MATHE- 
MATICS FOR THE CONSUMER has 
just been ee * 












SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 26th Year- 
book, NEA Department of Elementary Saar ie 
School Principals. e TAP ROOM 

Good elementary schools always ¢BALINESE ROOM 
have developed spiritual values in chil- eMAGNOLIA 
dren. The twenty-sixth Yearbook of ROOF GARDEN 
the Department of Elementary Schoo! Qtightly danclap So Word Fomeas Ghdlasivas as 


Principals, to be issued in September, | 
says in effect: “Here is how we have ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITION: 





been doing it.” 

The world is seeking stronger spirit- 
ual foundations and the elementary 
school Las an important part to take 
in meeting this need. This Yearbook 
reports concrete experiences in which 
children in the United States have 
been helped toward living on a higher 
plane. 


CHILDREN OF THE U. S. A. Elvira 
Garner, formerly of Lebanon, now liv- 
ing in Florida, writer of stories for 
young people, is the author of a story, 
“Singing Fiddle,” which represents the 
State of Tennessee in CHILDREN OF 
THE U. S. A., a collection of realistic 
stories about children in every state 
and territory of our country. 

Compiled by Marion Belden Cook 
and published by Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, this collection presents a new 
idea in textbook publishing. Arranged 
geographically under’ the titles 
“Stories From the South,” “Stories 
From the East and North,” and 
“Stories From the West,” the stories, 
with authentic scenes, are based on 
typical ways of living, famed scenic 
wonders, special state customs, his- 
toric shrines, or important industries 
of the different states. Written by 
established local authors on special as- 
signment, CHILDREN OF THE 
U. S. A. fills a definite need in chil- 
dren’s reading today. 

The series promises to be valuable 
as supplementary reading in many 
classrooms, bringing new interest and 
pleasure to the study of geography, 
and helping to develop understanding 
of other people. More than 200 draw- 
ings, with pictorial maps showing 
actual locales of the stories, illustrate 
the books. 

Mrs. Garner’s story about two chil- 
dren in the Great Smokies who help 
their mountain friends market their 
handicraft, appears in “Stories From 
the South,” covering the southern 
states both east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


FREEDOM TRAIN. One hundred 
and sixty years ago September seven- 
teenth, our forefathers affixed their 
signatures to the document which 
represented the happy ending of their 
loftiest dreams and of their hardest 
labors—the Constitution of the United 





The Electro-Time Program Clock is available in 1 to 4 circuits. 


Automatic weekend and night cutout. Prices from $70.00 up... . 
PROGRAM Send for literature. 10 Py Guarantee. SOUND 
Complete rental meer ,000 ae , Damage mr Poo ener 
tainment films available at reasonable rates. . . . Send for catalog. 
oc 3 1/3 Discount on your first program. LM 
CL KS ati Nelowsl Sohool Supply Co., Inc. FI s 


Raleigh, N. C 
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NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 





for 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


BLUE RIDGE 
BILLY written ond 


illustrated by LOIS LENSKI 

Laid in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
this is the third in Miss Lenski's 
important regional stories which in- 
terpret and make vivid for young 
readers interesting sections of our 
country. List $2.50 


MRS. PIGGLE- 
WIGGLE 


By BETTY MacDONALD 


Illustrated by RICHARD BENNETT 
A charming and amazing character 
is Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, who lived 
with her dog and cat in an upside 
down house! She liked children 
so much that she allowed them to 
visit her at any time, even let 
them dig for buried treasure in her 
yard. She knew their bad habits, 
too, and always had a cure for 
them. List $2.00 


GREEN GRASS 
OF WYOMING 


By MARY O'HARA 
Continuing the story of Ken and 
his beloved horse, Flicka, this vol- 
ume has all the qualities of hu- 
man understanding and the feeling 
for nature which made the pre- 
vious books so outstanding. 
List $2.75 
Order through 
Tennessee Book Company 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Write us for catalog of other 
approved books. 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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States. On September 17, 1497, a 
“Freedom Train” carrying that docu- 
ment and 149 other precious docu- 
ments of American history will begin 
a “year of rededication” tour of the 
United States. 

The starting point of the 8-car, red- 
white-and-blue train significantly will 
be from the home of the Liberty Bell, 
Philadelphia. During its year of travel, 
the train will stop in all sections of 
the country—New England, the South 
and the West. The purpose is to re- 
call to Americans their great heritage 
and the privileges they enjoy under 
that heritage. 

The new WINSTON book, FIGHT- 
ING FOR FREEDOM, presents in one 
volume a superlative compendium of 
historic documents and speeches which 
have been selected and annotated by 
three authorities in the theory and 
teaching of government. All state 
papers included have marked the 
march of freedom from our Declara- 
tion of Independence to United Na- 
tions’ reports on the control of atomic 


energy. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, by 
West, Meredith, and Wesley, D. Cc. 
Heath, and Company, Boston. Price 
$2.28. This is the first and only book 
of its kind. It provides, in one volume, 
concise and readable material on a 
variety of significant current topics 
which teachers of social studies will 
want to include in senior high school 
courses. Teachers of problems courses 
will use it as a basal textbook. Teach- 
ers of world history, American history, 
geography, government, and economics 
courses will find it infinitely useful as a 
source of material on topics of great 
timeliness and importance. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS, by 
Allen Nevins, Grades 6-8. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. “If you could 
go to school for a while in each of 
these lands from Hudson’s Bay to Cape 
Horn, you would find the boys and 
girls studying their own history. You 
could tell your schoolmates a great 
deal about Washington, Lincoln, and 
the two Roosevelts. You would be 
amused if the Mexican children had 
never heard of the Pilgrims, and a 
little shocked if the Venezuelan 
youngsters did not know that Jeffer- 
son was a great President and Edison 
a great inventor. But no doubt the 
school children scattered through other 
parts of the Americas would be just as 
amused and shocked by many of the 
things you did not know about their 
great men. Just as we believe that 
Washington and Lincoln should be 
honored beyond our own land, so do 
Canadians believe that Sir John Mac- 
Donald ought to be remembered in 
other countries, and South Americans 
believe that other peoples should know 
about Bolivar and San Martin.” 

An excerpt from Allan Nevins’ Fore- 
word. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAFT- 
ING, by Stanley J. Pawelek, D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. Price 
$1.48. A brand-new book for be- 
ginners—a sound, practical book that 
combines the theory and practice of 
sketching with a fundamental under- 
standing of the principles of drafting 
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—a book that does not require special 
instruments or intricate techniques. 
Available early in 1947. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION, 
by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, 
American Book Company, Cincinnati. 
To orient and guide the student who is 
preparing to teach, this text considers 
aims, organization, procedures, per- 
sonnel, and techniques of education. 
It aids him in selecting areas in which 
he wishes to specialize and familiar- 
izes him with existing trends and re- 
cent developments in education. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by 
George H. Van Tuyl, American Book 
Company, Cincinnati. A problem-solv- 
ing approach and prognostic tests sup- 
ply new interest in arithmetic. Part 
One consists of 60 graded lessons, tests, 
and remedial drills, ensuring thorough 
training in arithmetic fundamentals. 
Part Two presents varied business ap- 
plications of arithmetic principles. 
Techniques of problem-solving and 
topics related to business transactions 
are included. 


BEING A CITIZEN, by Louise I. 
Capen, American Book Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Teaching citizenship as ‘“‘a per- 





able citzenship in our modern democ- 
racy. It discusses things close to every 


student—his family, school, church, 
and clubs—and ranges outward to 
describe national and _ international 
citizenship. Taking the student into 
all kinds of American homes, BEING 
A CITIZEN surveys the geographic 
regions of the United States and shows 
how they are linked together with ex- 
tensive transportation and communi- 
cation facilities. 





New Books Received 


THE MODERN PRACTICE BOOK IN 
ARITHMETIC—Grades 1-8—by H. F. 
Alves, L. M. Fertsch, and Pauline 
Fertsch. The Steck Company, Austin 
Texas. Price—27 cents each. 


SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING—Fore- 
word by Henry H. Hill, President, Pea- 
body College, Published by the 
American Automobile Association. 


FARM AND HOME ARITHMETIC— 
by A. C. Dunaway. Published by Allen, 
James & Company, 756 West Peach- 





sonal and a positive thing,” this text tree Street, NW, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGaIN Victor SupREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight". Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 

marks a most momentous step in Victor's years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 





TENNESSEE ELECTRIC SALES & ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
SERVICE CO. APPLIANCE CO. CcO., inc. 
514 Gallatin Road 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
— Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville | 





BELEW FILMS 
1301 Monroe Street 
Bristol 


ATHENS PHOTO SERVICE, INC. 






RENT-A-MOVIE 
CORPORATIC 
Athens, Tenn. 














Adventures in Science 
by Carpenter and Bailey 
On State Adopted Basal List 


A program of science instruction from the first grade 
through high school is a requirement of the modern 
school. The Handbook of the National Education Asso- 
ciation fitly expresses the consensus, ‘Elementary 
ADVENTU RES schools should provide opportunities at all grade 
IN SCIENCE levels for many and varied experiences as a regular 
a: part of the school program. Scientific attitude and the 
methods of science can be established at an early 
age.” 
The fine progress made in providing books to meet the 
needs may be seen in the popular series, ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter and Bailey. Teachers who 
are using them heartily agree with the appraisal that 
appeared in a recent issue of the magazine, School 
Science and Mathematics, ‘This is the best set of ele- 
mentary science books ever offered.” 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Carpenter had the good judgment 
to associate with themselves reading specialists for 
each of the six grades covered by ADVENTURES IN : 
SCIENCE. The result is that each book is exactly ij tk 


ADVENTURES 
LIN. SCIENCE 








adapted to the grade for which it is written. So each 
book will be found to combine sound science concepts im 
with simple vocabulary and exceptionally attractive y-\e)"/a e808) "ia 
illustrations in four colors. ‘!) IN SCIENCE 4 
FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE the companion = § WITH DORIS AND BIL 
books are Wood and Carpenter: OUR ENVIRONMENT: 
Its Relation to Us (7th Grade) 
How We Adapt Ourselves to It (8th Grade) 
How We Use and Control It (9th Grade) 
The 9th Grade book is both the third book of the series 
ADVENTURES and a complete General Science for independent use, ((eeussss 
being the leading book nationally in its field. The new an = ro, 
Postwar Edition (1946) has been adopted either basal- §& A s\ 
ly or on the multiple list of six states. 3 
A complete teaching equipment of teacher’s manuals, it 1 
laboratory manuals, and workbooks accompanies the 
books of the series. Special attention is invited to the ates > ¥ 
new COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, an ; a). 
interesting booklet of a hundred pages on the teach- —_—— 


ing of science in the elementary grades. ‘| ADVENTURE 
IN <SCIENCE - 


ALLYN AND BACON Ga 
181 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 
THOMAS R. GREGORY, T'ennessee Representative 
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